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TRUMPET BLASTS 
OF VERDI'S “AIDA” 

OPEN NEW YORK’S 

NEW MUSIC YEAR 


San Carlo Company Begins 
Four Weeks’ Season of 
Opera — Century Theater 
Reverts to One of Its Early 
Art .Uses— Nile Captive 
Sung by Marie Rappold— 
New and Familiar Singers 
in Cast— Inaugural Per- 
formance of Fifth Consecu- 
tive Season Attracts Large 
Audience 


TOP the Century Theater, in co- 

ruscating red, white and green 
letters, a new electric sign blazed on 
Monday night its rivalry to the flash- 
ing emblem of the Chauve-Souris. 
While Muscovite vaudeville made 
merry on the roof, Italian opera re- 
sounded, for the first time in eight 
years, through the commodious audi- 
ence chamber several levels below. 
Fortune Gallo had come under the 
same canopy as Balieff, and though he 
did not emulate the urbane Nikita in 
the matter of confidential speeches, 
the first performance of his new San 
Carlo Opera season brought on a pro- 
cession of curtain calls for his singers 
and his orchestral conductor, Carlo 
Peroni. 

No opening night in his five consecu- 
tive New York engagements has, on its 
lace, proffered more to rejoice the ag- 
gressive and sapient little promoter of 
popular-price opera. For four weeks his 
enticing new sign will glitter over the 
Century, while his newest assortment of 
guest artists, old favorites and acquisi- 
tions passes in review in representations 
(a liberal number of standard works of 

e lyric stage. 

rhe inaugural opera, Verdi’s infallible 
“Aida,” with its trumpet blasts and its 
picturesque but usually panicky stage 
orses, was applauded by an audience 
‘that pre-empted virtually every seat. 
[The crush about the doors at eight 
clock would have gladdened the heart 
‘ any impresario. Those who joined in 
the stampede to Munich and Salzburg, 
and those who didn’t, greeted each other 
in the lobby with no visible signs of dis- 
dain; the intermissions hummed with the 
sossip of two continents, and the 1922-23 
musie season was on! 

\s a curtain raiser, Mr. Gallo’s pre- 
ntment of “Aida” had familiar aspects 
nd some very commendable attributes. 
lo begin with, he materially strength- 
ened his cast by inducing Marie Rappold 

return to the stage in the rdéle of the 
, captive. This has ever been one of 
Mme. Rappold’s happiest parts, and’ sh« 


sang it Monday night with no little beauty 


[ tone and gratifying poise of delivery. 
Amneris was Stella de Mette, a 

z0 who has appeared with the organi- 

nm in other years, and who gave 
ence of improved tone production and 

a better command of style. Anita 
Alinova, the only other feminine member 
he cast, cared for the music of the 


Priestess competently. 


enors remain the despair of the im- 
ario, whether his organization is the 
ast or the most modest in the land. 
day night’s performance introduced 
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Spaniard by 
Amador Famadas, whom Mr. Gallo en- 
gaged while abroad last summer. 
a serviceable singer with little that is 
voice, appearance or 
style, but enough power in his upper 
tones to insure plauditory outbursts once 
he ascends above the staff. 
wandering from the signature in “Ce- 
(and the usual 
ending of the air), he was reasonably 
successful with his music Monday 
so than with his acting. 

Joseph Royer’s Amonasro had 
qualities and there were times 
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when his naturally fine voice triumphed 
over bad vocal habits and was richly 
singer is 
Royer and one who has something of the 
true operatic artist’s flair for dramatic 
effects. 

Other réles were entrusted to singers 
familiar from the earlier New York en- 
gagements of the San Carlo Company. 
Pietro Biasi was a big-voiced Ramfis. 
whose best work 
character parts, strove manfully to look 
and sing The King. _Francesco Curci 
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NEW PROGRAM IN 
SETTLEMENT WORK 
GIVES PROMINENT 
PLACE TQ MUSIC 


Decision of Convention in East 
Aurora, N. Y., Extends Ed- 
ucational Activities — Jane 
Addams, Pioneer of the 
Movement, Emphasizes Im- 
portance of Music in the 
Schools — Committees Will 
Select Subjects for Study, 
and Draw Up Form of Or- 
ganization. 


AST AURORA, N. Y., Sept. 16.— 

Among the most noteworthy 
steps in the development of settlement 
work since the establishment of Hull 
House by Jane Addams in 1892, one 
constituting a genuine revolution in 
policy, is the formal incorporation of 
music among settlement activities by 
the National Federation of Settle- 
ments at its convention held here from 
Sept. 8 to Sept. 10. It indicates more 
clearly the recent trend of settlement 
activities away from welfare work ex- 
clusively and toward educational work 
as well, in which music is now to play 
a predominant part. 

Jane Addams, the pioneer in the move- 
ment, in her address, “A Third of a Cen- 
tury in a Settlement and Reflections 
Thereon,” reviewed the development of 
the settlement since 1892 and, describ- 
ing the latest emphasis upon educational 
work, emphasized the importance of 
music. Miss Addams was asked to pre- 
pare not only recommendations for the 
Federation, but specific suggestions for 
the music division. 

An organization of music school settle- 
ments has been in existence for a number 
of years, but only recently was it invited 
to become part of the National Federa- 
tion, and for the first time a music divi- 
sion participated in the proceedings of a 
Federation convention, taking up ap- 
proximately half of its time. A survey 
of music settlement work by Janet 
Schenck will be published by the Fed- 
eration shortly in its report. 

Of the fifteen independent music school 
settlements in this country eight were 
represented at the convention, and of the 
seventy music departments of general 
settlements thirty were represented. The 
executive committee of the music division 
comprised Mrs. W. L. McFarland of 
Greenwich Settlement, New York, chair- 
man; Kate Stearns Page of South End 
House, Boston, secretary, and Mrs. 
Charles H. Bond, Boston; Melzar Chaf- 
fee, New York; Louise M. Conklin, Chi- 
cago; Adelaide Crommelin, New Jersey; 
Harold Gleason, Rochester; Irene J. Gra- 
ham, Buffalo; Johan Grolle, Philadel- 
phia: Frank T. Gucker, Philadelphia; 
Hazel B. Holcombe, Chicago: Annie 
Nourse. Boston; Elsa Rulon, Philadel- 
phia; Katherine Saunders, Cleveland; 
Janet Schenck, New York, and Eleanor 
Smith, Chicago. 

Two committees were appointed to pre- 
pare lists of subjects for study, to stand- 
ardize music settlement work and to 
draw up a form of organization. 

Among those who addressed the con- 
vention was Dr. Max Schoen of the Car- 
nevie Institute of Technology, who spoke 
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on “The Psychology of Music Talent” 
and on “Vocational Guidance in Music.” 
Dr. Schoen described Dr. Seashore’s tests 
by which musical ability could be esti- 
mated, tests which will be used by set- 
tlements in New York this winter. It 
was interesting to find, he said, that only 
five to ten per cent of the population 
could be said to be totally unmusical, and 
even more interesting that, according to 
psychological tests, general intelligence 
was correlated with musical intelligence. 

Others who spoke were Angela Diller 
on “Preparing Teachers for Work with 
Children,” Augustus Zanzig on “Co- 
ordination of Class with Individual Les- 
sons” and Janet Schenck on ‘Music 
Schools and Settlement Work.” 


GROWTH IN ACTIVITIES 
OF CANADIAN ORGANISTS 








Reports at Annual Convention Held in 
Montreal Show Decided Increase 
in Membership 


MONTREAL, CAN., Sept. 16.—Organists 
from many cities of Eastern Canada 
gathered here last week for the annual 
convention of the Canadian College of 
Organists, when the annual reports from 
Ottawa, Montreal, Hamilton and Lon- 
don, Ont., indicated decided growth in the 
membership throughout and an increase 
in the activities of the College. 

Addresses were made by H. A. Fricker, 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, To- 
ronto; Dr. Albert Ham of St. James’ 
Cathedral, Toronto; C. W. Wheeler, Lon- 
don, Ont.; A. E. Whitehead, Christ 
Church Cathedral, Montreal, and Henry 
Graves, Montreal. Mr. Fricker, in his 
address, described what Toronto has 
done toward developing community sing- 
ing and advocated the use of hymn tunes 
for the popular events. 

Dr. Percival Illsley presided at the 
annual dinner on Sept. 6. 

Representatives from the United States 
were Henry S. Fry and Captain Gordon 
Mitchell, Philadelphia, and James E. 
Yeates, Tarrytown, N. Y. The two for- 
mer represented the National Organists’ 
Association of the United States. 

HARCOURT FARMER. 





San Bernardino to Have $35,000 Organ in 
New Municipal Auditorium 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL., Sept. 16.—The 
City Council will authorize a bond issue 
in response to a popular petition to pro- 
vide funds for the installation of a $35,- 
000 organ to be placed in the new Munici- 
pal Auditorium now approaching com- 
pletion. CHARLES H. MARSH. 





Denies Reports of $4,000 a Night for 
Chaliapine at Metropolitan 


Published reports from London that 
Feodor Chaliapine would receive the 
honorarium of $4,000 a performance for 
fifteen performances at the Metropolitan 
in the approaching season were met with 
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Swiss Government Acts to 
Protect Music 


ASHINGTON, Sept. 16.—The 

Department of State has been 
officially advised by the government 
of Switzerland that a new copy- 
right law has been submitted to 
the Upper House of the Swiss-Par- 
liament for consideration, after 
having passed the National Assem- 
bly on June 20, 1922. It is de- 
signed to protect not only literary 
works but also musical composi- 
tions and motion picture films for 
thirty years after the death of the 
composer or author. Dramas and 
musical compositions or produc- 
tions must be played within ten 
years after publication, provided a 
suitable royalty is paid the com- 
poser or author, though amateur 
musical and dramatic societies are 
exempt from the latter provision if 
the players receive no compensa- 
tion. By a copyright treaty be- 
tween the United States and 
Switzerland protection is granted 
the citizens of each country by the 
other upon compliance with its 
laws. ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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denial by S. Hurok, American manager 
for Chaliapine, who referred to these re- 
ports as “ridiculous.” Mr. Hurok de- 
clined to divulge the sum paid Chalia- 
pine, on the ground that his relations 
with the Metropolitan prevented this, but 
he authorized the statement that the bass 
will receive as much for each perform- 
ance as Caruso did. So far as has ever 
been revealed, Caruso’s highest remu- 
neration at the Metropolitan was $2,500 


a night. Reports that Chaliapine will 
appear in a motion picture also were dis- 
credited by Mr. Hurok. The singer’s 
wife and nine children were expected to 
arrive in London this week. Of these, 
his wife and the youngest child will ac- 
company him to America, taking passage 
for New York about Oct. 25. Besides 
singing with both the Metropolitan and 
Chicago companies, Chaliapine will ap- 
pear in concerts from Nov. 5 to April 8. 





URGE MEMORY CONTESTS 





Mississippi Federation Fosters Music in 
Schools—Negro Compositions 


New ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 16.—Mrs. 
Francis Miller Witt, of Natchez, chair- 
man of the music department of the 
Mississippi Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is urging all women’s clubs in the 


South to start music memory contests in 
the schools of their communities as the 
best means for co-ordinating musical 
forces. 

The Werlein Piano Company of New 
Orleans has offered a loving cup to the 
music department of the Federation for 
the piano composition judged best by the 
faculty of the Conservatory. 

A concert of works by Negro com- 
posers was given on Sept. 5 at the Tulane 
Baptist Church by Samuel Carthan, 
former member of the Fisk Jubilee 
Quartet. HELEN PITKIN SCHERTZ. 


CONTESTS IN KANSAS 


Awards to Bands, Glee Clubs and Solo- 
ists at Topeka Fair 


TOPEKA, KAN., Sept. 16.—Ten amateur 
bands, made up mostly of boys and girls, 
competed for cash prizes at the Kansas 
Free Fair, held from Sept. 11 to 16. The 
contest was won by the Abilene Boys’ 
Band of forty-two players, led by H. J. 
Rogers, which scored ninety-two points 
out of a possible 100. The Emporia 
Boys’ Band was second; the McPherson 
Junior Band, third; the El Dorado Boys’ 
Band, fourth, and that of Herington, 
fifth. The bands of Kansas City, Kan., 
Oskaloosa, Olathe, Sabetha and Cimar- 
ron, were given honorable mention. The 
judges were C. C. Rogan of Marshall’s 
Band, Topeka; J. C. McCanles, leader 
of the Kansas University Band, and Al 
Sweet of Al Sweet’s Singing Band. The 
Cimarron Band came 370 miles to Topeka 
to take part in the contest. 

Other winners in the music contests at 
the fair were: Boys’ and Girls’ Glee 
Clubs, Topeka High School; piano, girls 
under twelve, Ethel Love of Iola, Kan.; 
piano, girls between twelve and eighteen, 
Muriel Kittell of Topeka; voice. girls 
under twelve, Dora Wenzell of Elmont; 
voice, students over twleve, Mervin Ken-. 
nedy of Topeka; violin, over twelve, 
Dorothy Romig of Topeka. 

RAY YARNELL. 











Milhaud and d’Indy 


From the L. D. Bogue Concert Man- 
agement comes a statement issued re- 
cently by Darius Milhaud, French com- 
poser, who will visit this country next 
winter, denying statements published 
here concerning his association with Vin- 
cent d’Indv during the early part of his 
career. Mr. Milhaud writes that he was 
never a student at d’Indy’s Schola Can- 
terum and that he never conducted the 
Schola Cantorum Orchestra. He did, 
however, study conducting with d’Indy’s 
class at the Paris Conservatory. Mr. 
Milhaud also denies being a rebel against 
academic standards, adding that he 
learned his profession at the Paris Con- 
servatory under Gédalge, and considers 
polytonv and atonality logical sequels to 
classical studies. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Increases Num- 
ber of Home Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 16.— The 
Philadelphia Orchestra will add a pair 
of concerts to its regular subscription 
series, one concert to the usual three in 
the non-subscription series, an extra 
afternoon series for young people and a 
special concert for the Philadelphia 
Forum. To find time for these it will 
reduce the number of out-of-town con- 
certs, giving six instead of ten in Pitts- 
burgh and three instead of five in Har- 
risburg. The Baltimore, Washington 
and New York series will be continued 
undiminished, and the orchestra will ap- 
pear at a festival in Toronto with the 


Mendelssohn Choir. W. R. MurRpPHY., 


PREPARE FOR FESTIVAL 





Cincinnati Forces Rehearsing for Jubilee 
Celebration in May 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 16.—Rehearsals are 
proceeding for the Jubilee May Festival 


next year. Six concerts are to be given, 
and Lawrence Maxwell, president, and 
J. H. Thuman, manager, are busily mak- 
ing arrangements for this event. The 
engagement of Frank Vander Stucken 
as conductor has been officially an- 
nounced. 

Both the College of Music and the 
Conservatory have opened their doors 
after the vacation to largely increased 
enrollments of students. 

Adele Westfield has been engaged as 
piano teacher at the Metropolitan School 
of Music, of which W. S. Sterling is 
manager. 


PROPOSE ART CENTER 


Washington Plan Supported by Bill In- 
troduced in Senate 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 20. — Representa- 
tive Langley, of Kentucky, has intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a 
bill similar to that presented in the Sen- 
ate several weeks ago for the purpose 
of securing the erection in Washington 
of an arts and industries building. The 
measure provides for the creation of a 
commission to plan for a central build- 
ing for art and industry, which would be 
a national center for the assembling of 
musicians and other artists, designers 
and manufacturers. The center would 
embrace music as an art and the manu- 
facture of musical instruments as an in- 
dustry. A. T. MARKS. 


BAND OF 6000 PIECES 














Mystic Shriners to Unite in Huge Vol- 
ume of Sound in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 20.—The world’s 
largest band, comprising more than 6000 


pieces, will be a feature of the coming 
annual session of the 156 Mystic Shrine 
temples of North America, to be held in 
Washington. This band, composed of the 
156 temple bands, will play on the Wash- 
ington Monument grounds, in Potomac 
Park, and the tremendous wave of music 
will be broadcasted by radio to every 
part of the United States. 

It is understood that an effort is under 
way to secure John P. Sousa as the 
leader of the band, in view of the fact 
that he is a member of the Mystic Shrine 
and other Masonic bodies. A raised con- 
trol tower, around which the bands would 
be grouped, is suggested for the conduc- 
tor. This stand will be flooded with light 
and the tip of the leader’s baton will be 
marked by a brilliant light. 

A contest will be held to determine the 
best of the 156 individual bands of the 
various temples. The competitions and 
the organization of the giant band will 
be in charge of a committee of Washing- 
ton musicians, of which Harry G. Kim- 
ball, organist of Albert Pike Scottish 
Rite Consistory for many years, is 
chairman. A. T. MARKS. 





Dr. Ludwig Wiillner to Make Another 
Tour of America in 1924 


Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, noted lieder in- 
terpreter, has agreed to revisit the 
United States in January, 1924, for a 
tour of approximately three months, un- 
der the management of M. H. Hanson. 
The artist will recite lieder from his 
répertoire to piano accompaniment by 
Coenraad v. Bos and will be heard also 
in a number of novelties by modern poets. 
Negotiations are now in progress for 
readings with orchestral accompaniment 
by leading symphonies, one of Dr. Wiill- 
ner’s famous numbers being Schumann’s 
“Manfred.” Despite his sixty-four years, 
he is described by Mr. Hanson as one of 
th2 busiest artists in Europe. Since his 
last American tour in 1909-10, he has 
appeared in several notable productions 
bv Max Reinhardt, and last year enacted 
the titular réle in Berlioz’s musical 
monodrama. “Lelio, ou le Retour A la 
Vie” in Berlin. 


INCOMING LINERS BRIN‘ 
MORE MUSICIANS | Oyp 





Artists and Executive Officers A 
New York After Vacations S; 
in Europe 

Musicians returned to New Yo 
abroad in greater numbers dur . 
week just ended. Frederick A. sto) 
conductor of the Chicago Sympho _, ay, 
Mrs. Stock, Mr. and Mrs. David ! 
of the Mannes School, New Y: 
rived on the Resolute. Two mem 1; 4; 
the board of directors of the Me‘ 5p); 
tan Opera Company who returne: afte, 
vacations in Europe were Felix Wa,. 
burg, who with Mrs. Warburg w: | a) 
among the Resolute’s passenger-, ang 
Henry Rogers Winthrop and Mrs. Wip. 
throp, who came by the Olympic. ky. 
ward Ziegler, financial secretary f th. 
Metropolitan, with his wife and iugh. 
ter, returned on the latter vessel. 

Renato Zanelli, baritone of the \etr). 
politan, returned from South Americ, 
by the Santa Teresa. Samuel A. Bali. 
win, head of the music department of the 
College of the City of New York, anj 
Mrs. Baldwin were on the Noordam 
Among other arrivals was Paula Sas. 
over, New York voice coach and accom. 
panist, who passed the summer in Herliy 

Gennaro Papi, conductor of the Metro- 
politan, sailed on the Conte Rosso for a 
brief vacation after his duties with the 
Ravinia Park Opera Company. Melba 
McCreary, soprano, left by the Man. 
churia to fulfil an engagement at the 
Royal Opera, Berlin. 


MUSICIANS ACCORD HONOR 
TO MRS. THEODORE THOMAS 








Seventieth Birthday Celebrated in Los 
Angeles—Hertz’s Hollywood Con- 
certs Attract Throngs 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 16.—Mrs. Theo- 
dore Thomas, who came from Boston t 
Los Angeles to celebrate her seventicth 
birthday, was the guest at a number of 
musical events. Her birthday was cele- 
brated in the palm room of the An- 
bassador Hotel by the music clubs of 
Southern California. Those appearing 


on the program were Lily Birmingham, 
president of the California Federation 
of Music Clubs; Rupert Hughes, toast- 
master; Lawrence Tibbet, baritone; Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel; Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, 
mezzo-soprano; Charles W. Cadman; 
Abbie Norton Jamison; Gertrude Ross, 
and Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, honorary 
president of the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs. Notable musicians of 
Southern California were present. 
The concerts of the Hertz forces at th 
Hollywood Bowl continue to attract 
thousands of persons. Soloists heard 
recently include Henri de _ Busscher, 
oboeist; Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, mezz0- 
soprano; Richard  Buhlig, _ pianist: 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist; Calmon 
Luboviski, violinist; 
harpist; Carrie Jacobs Bond, and others 
The latest program included th 


Overture to “Lohengrin,” Saint-Saéns’ 
the Andante frem 


“Danse Macabre,” 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Berlioz’s 
“Roman Carnival’ Overture, Debussy’: 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” Moussourgsky’: 
“Night on the Bare Mountain” and th: 
Overture to “Tannhiduser.” 





Chicago Opera May Visit Boston 


Boston, Sept. 18.—It seems probabi 
that the Chicago Civic Opera Associa 
tion will visit Boston for a season of fit 
weeks some time in January. L. H 


Mudgett, formerly connected with Sym 
phony Hall and at present manager ©! 


the Boston Opera House, is engineerin: 


the project and is securing financial su! 
port from leading citizens. To date th 
response has been so gratifying that t 

success of the enterprise seems pt 
cally assured. H. LEVIN 





Polish National Democrats Name I’ 
rewski for Presidency 

The National Democrat party i 

land has nominated Ignace Jan Padere™ 

ski for the presidency of that nator 

according to an Associated Press 


patch from Warsaw, dated Sept. 19. +" 


pianist recently cabled his mat 
George Engles, that he was devoting 
eral hours a day to the piano in pre 
tion for his American tour, which 
open in November. 


Alfred Kastner, 
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MONG the many 
admirable and use- 
ful publications 
issued by the 
Library of Con- 
gress, there is one 
called “A List of 
American Doc- 
toral Disserta- 
tions.” The 1920 list was prepared 
by Miss Mary Wilson MacNair, of the 
Catalog Division, and has _ recently 
come from the Government press. 
There were printed, in that year, ex- 
actly 300 of such theses. Let one of 
us ordinary mortals run his eye over 
the titles of these dissertations, it will 
suffice to make him know the magni- 
tude of his own ignorance. 

Of course it is no crime to want famil- 
iarity with the spectra of compound 
gases or to be unacquainted with the 
lipolytic activity of the castor and soy 
bean. But a feeling of slight embarrass- 
ment is unavoidable, when we find it nec- 
essary to confess that the mention of 
Macrinus and Diadumenianus brings 
back not the faintest school day recol- 
lections. And this feeling almost turns 
into humiliation, when it becomes appar- 
ent that such widely differing themes as 
“The Extraordinary Voyage in Frencn 
Literature Before 1700,” or “The Story 
of the Santa Fé,” or “The Adolescent 
Girl, a Study from the Psychoanalytic 
Viewpoint,” leave most of us equally 
nosed and puzzled. These, surely, are 


Heifetz Visits Spalding 
on Summer Vacation at 
His Villa in Florence 
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Musicians on Holiday at Spalding Villa in 


Florence. Left to Right—Albert Spalding, 
André Benoist, Jascha Heifetz 


Albert Spalding, at his villa in Flor- 
ence, Italy, was visited during the sum- 
mer by Jascha Heifetz, who spent sev- 
era] days with him before returning to 
America. Music played an important 
part in this vacation reunion of the two 
violinists, and together with André Be- 
hoist, accompanist, they spent many 
happy hours playing the Bach Double 
Loncerto, the Handel Sonata for Two 
‘iolins and other works. 





\wards Made in Piano Competition at 
Fontainebleau 


_ “irst prize in a competition for piano, 
heid recently at the American Conserva- 
‘ory at Fontainebleau, France, was 
irded to Beveridge Webster of Pitts- 
burgh. Pa., according to an Associated 
Press dispatch. The second prize was 
arded to Maria Pettit of New Jersey, 
honorable mention was accorded 

ra Polache of San Francisco and 
‘iizabeth Webster of Pittsburgh. A 
test for students of the preparatory 
rse in piano resulted in the following 
rds: First prize, Catherine Legman 
Springfield, Ill.; second prize, June 
nders of Washington; third prize, Ley- 

d Coon of Boston, and honorable men- 
n, Agnes Nicholson of Cincinnati. 
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matters on which knowledge, a little 
deeper than the aforesaid ordinary mor- 
tals are likely to possess, would be rather 
becoming and not unprofitable. 

Assurance, however moderate, returns 
on meeting with the names of Charlotte 
Bronté, Plautus, Sainte-Beuve, Ann Rad- 
cliffe, Strindberg, Plato or Maupassant— 
only to be swept aside once more by utter 
bewilderment on pondering the “Asexual 
inheritance in the violet,” that modest. 
flower, or by emotions bordering on 
panic, roused by dark visions of “The 
crane-flies of New York.” 

* * * 

If, in singling out a few of these titles, 
I have been able to hint, ever so vaguely, 
at the remarkable compass of scholar- 
ship and wide diversity of interests ex- 
hibited in these papers, I shall now try 
to draw attention to certain limitations 
which they present, no less remarkable 
and sadly significant. After a general 
list, alphabetically arranged by authors, 
there follows one in which the subjects 
are classified under these headings: Phi- 
losophy, Religion, History (except Amer- 
ican), America, Geography, Anthropol- 
ogy, Social Sciences, Political Science, 
Education, Fine Arts, Languages and 
Literature, Science, Medicine and Tech- 
nology. 

Now the Fine Arts got into this list 
by the grace of Eleanor Ferguson Rambo, 
a Bryn Mawr Ph.D., with her “Lions in 
Greek Art,” and by Miss Rambo’s grace 
alone. While Science, with one hundred 
and fifty-one theses, has no ground for 
complaint, the Fine Arts, with their 
lonely dissertation, might well be pained 
and affronted. Yet, in all her solitari- 
ness, Miss Rambo has done for art im- 
measurably more than anyone felt moved 
to do for music. And this is the aston- 
ishing observation to be made: Among 
all these three hundred students coveting 
a doctoral degree, there was just one of 
an artistic bent, and not a one who 
sought to obtain the academic title by 
making some contribution to musicology. 

These indications would, not unjustifi- 
ably, lead one to infer that music is a 
subject excluded from the higher seats 
of learning in the United States. But 
no; there is hardly an American univer- 
sity or college of standing that does not 
boast of a musical department. The 
largest—such as Harvard, Yale and Co- 
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OYHE PURSUIT OF MUSICOLOGY 








lumbia—are perhaps the most in view, 
without necessarily being the most active 
in behalf of music. There are, dis- 
tributed all over the country, many 
smaller universities in which more than 
proportionate regard is paid to musical 
courses. The rosters of these faculties 
often shine with names that stand for 
solid artistic and pedagogic worth. 

And yet, in the light of that incrimi- 
nating list, is it not perhaps pardonable 
to ask, What are these musical depart- 
ments teaching? With what scientific 
training have they equipped the student 
when they dismiss him on commencement 
day? Is it all harmony and counterpoint? 
Have they unlocked for him the last 
arcana of composition and instrumenta- 
tion or have they merely put him through 
the loose and vagrant paces of “musical 
appreciation?” One is tempted to go fur- 
ther and ask, Is there, among these 
musical departments, a clear conception 
of what is meant by “musicology’’? 

x * * 

Dr. Waldo S. Pratt wrote an article 
“on behalf of musicology,” which fitting- 
ly led off the very first number of the 
Musical Quarterly, January, 1915. In it 
Dr. Pratt traced the various tributaries 
of scholastic discipline which, on thei1 
confluence, form the broad reach of musi- 
cology. “If it is to rank with other com- 
prehensive sciences, it must include every 
conceivable scientific discussion of musi- 
cal topics.” In their wider sense, these 
topics have been categorized since Spitta 
and Chrysander. Hugo Riemann, most 
eminent and industrious among modern 
theorists, historians and cyclopedians, 
did much to consolidate the prevailing 
systems into an adequate, all-embracing 
structure. How extensive this structure 
is, may easily be seen if we name but 
some of its main divisions, such as his- 
tory (of notation, musical form, instru- 
ments, etc.), biography (of composers, 
performers, musical writers, etc.), the- 
ory (from the oldest to the newest), 
wsthetics, folk-lore and ethnology, acous- 
tics (physics and mathematics) and psy- 
chology. There is latitude for personal 
predilection of every sort; given a turn 
for music, its scientific development may 
take one out of a dozen directions. 

Now let us look back over a space of 
ten years. In that time, according to 
the records in the Library of Congress, 





McCormack Visits 
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Group of John McCormack and His Relatives at the Family Home Near Dublin. 


R elatives in Ireland 
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Photo by Bain News Service 
Left 


to Right—Back Row, Mrs. John McCormack, John McCormack, Two Sisters of the 
Tenor, and James McCormack, His Brother; Second Row, Mr. McCormack’s Parents: 


Front Row, Gwen and Cyril 
Tenor’s Sister Mary 


LB yng Sept. 9.—John McCormack, 
tenor, has spent part of his holiday 
with his relatives at the family home, St. 
Mary’s, near this city. The picture, 





McCormack, 





John MecCormack’s Children, and the 


which shows that he is in capital health 
and good humor, forms an interesting 
record of this reunion. Mr. McCormack’s 
parents are in the eenter of the group. 
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fourteen doctoral dissertations on musi- 
cal subjects were written and printed in 
the United States. The University of 
Iowa stands first with three. Their titles 
are “The Effect of Training in Pitch 
Discrimination” (1912), “Accuracy of 
the Voice in Simple Pitch Singing” 
(1913) and “Variation in Pitch Dis- 
crimination” (1913). Undoubtedly, all 
three are valuable pieces of work, but 
restricted, in their value, to the field 
of psycho-physiological inquiry, perhaps 
also betraying a somewhat one-sided 
preoccupation. Among the remaining 
eleven, such dissertations as “An Experi- 
mental Study of Musical Enjoyment,” 
“Status and Value of Music in Educa- 
tion,’ “Music as a Human Need,” are 
more of a speculative than of a documen- 
tary kind. They are certainly not strict- 
ly historical investigations. To this or- 
der belongs one only, “Operatic Perform- 
ances in England Before Handel.” 

Outside of Iowa with three and Colum- 
bia with two, each of the following uni- 
versities or colleges is represented with 
one dissertation: Cornell, Yale, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Princeton, Clark and Harvard. This is 
the garnered fruit of a decade. The Har- 
vard thesis, however, is one of the Stud- 
ies from the Psychological Laboratory 
of Harvard University. It deals with 
“The Genetic Aspect of Consonance and 
Dissonance.” The Harvard Music De- 
partment, one of the best in the country, 
does not seem to be at all included. 





[Continued on page 22] 


Charles Hackett Will 
Create Tenor Role in 
New Gunsbourg Opera 











Hackett. 
Pleasant 
Links, France 


a Moment of 
Deauville Golf 


Tenor, in 
Recreation at 


Charles 


Charles Hackett, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was a re- 
cent visitor to Deauville, where he sang 
in two gala performances of opera given 
in honor of the King of Spain. The 
tenor, by way of recreation, devoted him- 
self to golf, and the accompanying pic- 
ture, taken on the links, shows Mr. Hack- 
ett in an interval of his game resting 
beside a soda syphon. Since France is 
not a prohibition country, it may be as- 
sumed that he did not miss the oppor- 
tunity, though only a “soft” drink can 
be discerned on the table. 

In the coming season at Monte Carlo, 
Mr. Hackett will create the tenor rdéle 
in a new opera by Raoul Gunsbourg. It 
is understood that Yvonne Gall will take 
the principal soprano role. There will 
also be a revival of Puccini’s “La Ron- 
dine,” in which Mr. Hackett will appear 
in company with Gilda Della Rizza, lyric 
soprano, who created the role at its pre- 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Pianist Sees Paris from Notre Dame 
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Evelione Taglione, American Pianist, Making Friends with the Famous Gargoyles of Notre 
Dame, Paris 


VELIONE TAGLIONE, American 

pianist, who has played both in this 
country and abroad during the past two 
seasons, will return from Europe early 
next month in time to fulfil her Boston 
envagement on Oct. 138. While in Paris 
she visited the Gargoyles of Notre Dame, 
as the picture shows. A tour of twelve 
concerts in Germany and Austria has 
been postponed until next spring, when 
she will return to Europe with her teach- 
er, Ethel Leginska. Miss Taglione’s only 


London recital this season was in Wig- 
more Hall on July 13, when she playea 
Sechumann’s “Scenes from Childhood,” 
Chepin’s “Trois Ecossaises,” a Beethoven 
Sonata, numbers by Debussy and Ravel, 
and “The Gargoyles of Notre Dame” by 
Mme. Leginska, which she will play in 
her American concerts this season. The 
pianist will give her first New York re- 
cital of the season in Town Hall on Nov. 
10. She will appear under the manage- 
ment of Haensel and Jones. 





Mrs. Coolidge Will Welcome Musicians 
Next Week to Fute Berkshire Festival 
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(Portrait on front page) 
USICIANS will assemble next week 
on South Mountain in Pittsfield, 

Mass., for the fifth Berkshire Festival, 
an annual event made possible through 
the munificence of Mrs. Frederick S. 
Coolidge. As founder of these festivals, 
Mrs. Coolidge has made a great contribu- 


tion to the development of American 
musical life, and has stimulated cham- 
ber music composition abroad, no less 
than in the United States, by the offer 
of annual prizes. 

The plan to build an art colony on 
South Mountain, with its own chamber 
music hall and cottages scattered over 
terraces on the mountainside, was put 
into execution early in 1918. The aim of 
the founder was to foster chamber music 
and to make the Berkshire String Quar- 
tet a permanent organization. This 
body, however, was disbanded in 1920, 
five years after its organization, owing 
in part to the difficulty experienced in 
maintaining its personnel intact during 
the war. But the three-day festivals, 
inaugurated in. September, 1918, will be 
a permanent institution, according to an 
assurance by their founder. 

The annual chamber music prize of 
$1,000, established as an integral part 
of the festivals, has contributed in even 
greater measure to musical advancement. 
Participation has not been limited to 
American composers, but has brought to 
the contest committees the best work of 
leading musicians in many countries. 
Winners of these prizes include Tadeusz 
Iarecki, Ernest Bloch, G. Francesco 
Malipiero, H. Waldo Warner and Leo 
Weiner. It has been the policy of the 
founder to present the best of the works 
submitted during. the festivals at South 
Mountain, the prize composition holding 
the chief interest on the programs. In 
the spring of this year Mrs. Coolidge an- 
nounced that the competitions will here- 
after be held biennially, the prize in al- 
ternate years to go to a composer com- 
missioned to produce a work. The first 
commission, that for 1923, was accorded 
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to Rebecca Clarke, who has twice won 
honorable mention in the contests. 
Mrs. Coolidge is a pianist of distinc- 
tion and participates in the festival pro- 
grams. She is the composer of a number 
of songs and other works, including a 
series of popular “Mother Goose Melo- 
dies.” She has been instrumental in 
bringing noted organizations to Pitts- 
field, and the visitors this year will in- 
clude the Wendling Quartet from Stutt- 


gart. Performances will be given of a 
number of works not yet heard in 
America. 





Mabel Dunning-Riesenfeld to Give Bene- 
fit for Mme. Jaeger 


On the eve of her departure for Ku- 
rope, Mabel Dunning-Riesenfeld (Mrs. 
Hugo Riesenfeld), soprano, will give a 
song recital at the home of Mrs. Sieg- 
mund Adler for the benefit of Mme. 
Aurelia Jaeger, former director of the 
Metropolitan Opera School and the Mas- 
ter School of Music in Brooklyn. The 
date of the concert will be Oct. 2. Mme. 
Jaeger was for many years an artist of 
European reputation and.a friend of 
Cosima and Richard Wagner, Brahms 
and Hugo Wolf. She came to America 
as director of the Metropolitan Opera 
School under the régime of Heinrich Con- 
ried. She is living in Munich at present 
and is in great need. The proceeds of 
the recital will serve as the nucleus of a 
fund, contributions to which may be sent 
to Mrs. Riesenfeld at 391 West End Ave- 
nue or Mrs. Adler at 525 West End 
Avenue. 





Chicago Awaits Opening of Symphony 
Season 

CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—Frederick Stock, 

conductor of the Chicago Symphony, re- 

turned from Europe on Thursday after 


a three-months’ trip abroad. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Stock and his two 
daughters, Theresa and Vera. They will 


spend a short time in the White Moun- 
tains, arriving in Chicago about Oct. 1. 
Plans are rapidly being completed for 
the thirty-second season of the Chicago 
Symphony. The opening concerts will be 
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given on Oct. 13 and 14. All seats for 
the Friday afternoon concerts have been 
sold and but few seats for the Saturday 
evening concerts remain. The two chil- 
dren’s series of six concerts each, with 
identical programs, will be given as last 
year. The first will commence on the 
afternoon of Nov. 2, the second on the 
afternoon of Nov. 16. 


HEAR STANFORD ORGANIST 
ON SAN FRANCISCO VISIT 


Warren D. Allen and Hother Wismer at 
Civic Auditorium—Reception to 
Mrs. Theodore Thomas 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 16.—An organ 

recital by Warren D. Allen, organist of 
Stanford University, was given at the 
Civic Auditorium on Sept. 10. Hother 
Wismer, violinist, was assisting soloist, 
playing the Andante in B Minor, Op. 19, 
by Vieuxtemps; Kreisler’s arrangement 
of Pugnani’s Preludium and Allegro, 
and the Andante from Mendelssohn’s E 
Minor Concerto. Mr. Allen included in 
his program his arrangement of Boro- 
dine’s “On the Steppes of Southern 
Asia.” 
. The Palace Hotel ballroom was the 
scene of an impromptu reception ten- 
dered Mrs. Theodore Thomas, widow of 
the eminent conductor, on Sept. 11. Mrs. 
Thomas visited this city as a guest of the 
San Francisco Musical Club. The recep- 
tion was arranged by Mrs. Lillian Bir- 
mingham, president of the California 
I’ederation of Music Clubs. In response 
to an address of welcome by Frank C. 
Giffen, Mrs. Thomas, who is celebrating 
her seventieth birthday in California, 
made an address containing suggestions 
for the betterment of music and interest- 
ing’ reminiscences. 

Rena Lazelle, vocalist, and Ingeborg 
Lacour-Torrup, dancer, who recently 
joined the faculty of. the Ada Clement 
Music School, were presented in an in- 
teresting program given in the concert 
hall of the school on Sept. 7. A group of 
songs was given by Miss Lazelle, and 
Miss Lacour-Torrup read a paper on the 
dance and its relation to music. 

CHARLES A, QUITZOW. 


USE MUSIC FOR PUBLICITY 


Community Singing Aids Caravan Tour 
for Oregon Exposition 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 16.—Com- 
munity singing was an important part 
of the program adopted by the caravan 
of speakers which recently toured the 
state in the interests of the Oregon 1925 
Exposition. Forty-four gatherings for 
community singing were held in as many 
towns during a 1400-mile trip through 
the state in eight days and a half. 

John C. Henderson, executive secre- 
tary of Portland Community Service, 
was Official song-leader, and the caravan 
included more than fifty of the business 
men of Portland, and was equipped with 
a commissary car, pilot car, and a field 
radio broadcasting outfit by which the 
program in each town was sent out over 
the state. 

At The Dalles the caravan interrupted 
the performance of the Sells Floto Circus 
to interpolate community songs and 
speeches about the exposition, one of the 
circus elephants being used as a 
speaker’s rostrum. At Prineville, a town 
which had been almost entirely destroyed 
by fire, the song leader used a ruined 
building as a platform. Community sing- 
ing was held in the lobby of the govern- 
ment hotel at Crater Lake, and another 
on the bank of the lake. The singing 
at Medford attracted the record crowd 
of the trip, estimated at nearly 3000 
persons. For the most part, familiar 
old songs were used. 





Adolph Tandler as Musical Director at 
Pasadena Church 


PASADENA, CAL. Sept. 18.—Adolf 
Tandler, violinist and composer, for 
several years conductor of the Los 


Angeles Symphony, has returned from 
Europe and is now planning music for 
the Neighborhood Church, where he will 
be musical director this year. While in 
Salzburg Mr. Tandler was guest of the 
city, in which he had conducted during 
the Mozart festival last year. 
MARJORIE SINCLAIR. 





Elman to Open Season in Stamford, 
Conn. 


Mischa Elman, violinist, will make his 
first appearance of the season in Stam- 
ford, Conn., on Sept. 26. His first ap- 
pearance in New York in two years is 
scheduled for Sept. 29. His manager, S. 
Hurok, has booked him for more than 
a hundred appearances during the season. 


James G. 


TEACHERS OF TYLER, KA .. 
COMPLETE ORGANIZA) ‘oy 


Will Work to Secure Credit for © side 
Music Study—Students in Bene 
Concert 

TYLER, TEX., Sept. 16.— The sie 
teachers of this city have organized, | {1,, 
several meetings at which the s: j., 
was discussed during the summer. /), 
first objective of the organization { 
secure credits in the High School fo: oy. 
side study of music. Mrs. A. P. Ba wip 
and Mrs. Hambrick were elected \\yp. 
orary members at a recent meetin; 

A concert in aid of the high - } 
piano fund was given on Sept. 7 i: the 
music room of the home of Mrs. Bal: win. 
The Musical Coterie presented | igh; 
young ladies who had returned rec. nt}; 
from Eastern conservatories and wh) re. 
vealed excellent promise. 

The Euterpean Club, organized (oy; 
years ago by Mrs. W. C. Howell among 
her piano pupils, is flourishing and 
concerts frequently. 

Nathalia Liebreicht, who kept her 
piano class together during the vacation 
arranged a big educational progran) fo, 
her pupils recently. 

M. C. HAMBRICcK. 





END EL PASO SERIES 


City Presents Forty-eight Band Concerts 
—Plans Winter Programs 


Eu Paso, TEx., Sept. 18.—The cit; 
completed a series of forty-eight sum. 
mer band concerts yesterday, at a tota 
cost of $7,000. All of this went to the 
municipal band which, however, did not 
give all the concerts, some programs be- 
ing presented by the Boy Scout Band 
and the two regimental bands from Fo 
Bliss. The concerts will be continued 
on a larger scale next year and mean- 
while it is planned to keep the municipa 
band busy during the winter giving 
certs in Liberty Hall at a small charge 

The MacDowell Club, under Constance 
Pateman, inaugurated its sixth year re- 
cently with a program of compositions 
by MacDowell and papers on his work 
Those who appeared were Mrs. J. J 





Pearce, in a talk; Claude Herndon; Mrs 
Robert Holliday, soprano; Mrs. Ralp! 
Henderson, violinist; Mrs. Robert 
Lander, contralto; Helen Mengel, Mrs 


Oscar Loesser, Mrs. Margaret B. Vear 
and Eva Crosby, pianists, and Mrs 
McNary, Mrs. W. R. Brown 
and Mrs. Pearce, accompanists. 

HOMER G. FRANKENBERGER. 


Omaha Greets Marie Mikova 


OMAHA, NEB., Sept. 16.—Opening th 
local musical season, Marie Mikova, pi 
anist, received a cordial welcome from 
her fellow townsmen in a recital at the 
Brandeis Theater on Sept. 14. Mis 


Mikova’s program included a group of 


classical numbers placed between tw 
groups of modern works. Fine tech- 
nique, warm tone and deep poetic feeling 


combined to make her playing attractive 
EpiItH L. WAGONER. 


Hurlbut Staats in » Seskane 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sent. 16.— Harold 
Hurlbut, tenor, gave his second recital 
of the summer recently and was heard 
to advantage in a program of Italia! 
French, German and English _ songs 
Lohengrin’s Narrative from Wagner: 
“Lohengrin,” being especially well re- 
ceived. His French songs also elicited 
cordial applause. His pupil, Myrtle 
Treadwell, mezzo-soprano, who will heat 
the vocal department of the Idaho Stat 
Normal, was also heard in a program 
recently. 


” 





Graduates of University of Redlands 
Married 


REDLANDS, CAL., Sept. 16.—A r 
marriage is that of Harold Scott, 
ist, and Florence Wagner, pianist, 
will make their home in Monrovia, w'e™ 
Mr. Scott will teach music in the | gi 
School. Both bride and groom are gradu 
ates of the University and hold degree 
in music as well as art. 

CHARLES H. MARS 


MILTON, ORE.—The enrollment at | 
lumbia College is stated to be larger 
at any previous time in the twent: 
vears’ history of the institution. 
Colbert of Denver has charge of the 
servatory and the members of the fa 


include Gwen Howells, violin; N 
Coyle, piano; Mr. Winther, voice; 
ence Kurth, expression, and N. 4 


band and wind instruments. 
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HE fall is approaching, and the be- 
lated holiday-maker amid pines and 
igs is making the most of his or her 
Many diversified scenes form 
backgrounds for the smiling counte- 
neces of well-known musical person- 


es in these pictures. 


\ square in Belgium is the scene in 
ich appears the group in No. 1, com- 


sing (left to right) Mme. Eugene 
saye, W. Franke Harling, composer, 
1 Eugene Ysaye. Mr. Harling has 


en passing a part of the summer with 


eminent virtuoso. 

\ paternal expression is not unbe- 
ning to the genial Polish pianist, Ig- 
Z Friedman, in No. 2. He is pictured 


th his daughter, Lydie, in a pleasant 
een spot at 


Alt-Ausee, the Austrian 
rt, where he has spent the summer. 


MANY 


He will again be heard in America this 
season. 

Following her activities in the United 
States, Erna Rubinstein, violinist (No. 
3), returned to Hungary for her vaca- 
tion. After a visit to her old master, 
Hubay, who has dedicated a number of 
works to her, she went to a restful sum 
mer retreat, where tennis has formed a 
part of her recreation. Miss Rubinstein 
will recross the sea in late October. 

Sergei Klibansky, New York voice 
teacher, is seen with two pet dogs in 
No. 4. The scene is the vicinity of Amer- 
ican Lake, Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Kliban- 
sky gave master classes at the Cornish 
School, Seattle, in August, and a further 
series in Memphis, Tenn. He will return 
to New York in October. 

Boarding the steamship 
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DIVERSIFIED SCENES CHOSEN BY MUSICIANS 
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San Francisco for the first stage of their 
concert tour of Australia and Hawaii, 
are seen in No. 5 (left to right) Paul 
Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan; 
Rudolph Gruen, pianist and accompa- 
nist, and Arthur Middleton, baritone. 

Barbara Maurel recently chose the 
Potiniére at Deauville (No. 6) for a 
brief rest. The well-known mezzo-so 
prano, who gave successful London re- 
citals while abroad, will resume her 
American engagements in October. 

The pleasant environs of ‘her Mid- 
Western home reveal Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska, pianist and member of 
the faculty of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory (No. 7). Her children, Jan and 
Josselyn, have recently returned from 
school in England. 


On the wharf at Weiss, N. H., Pauline 
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Watson, violinist, was “snapped” (No. 


8) while saying adieu to some friends 
aboard the small steamer Uncle Sam. 
Her itinerary last season included Cana- 
dian recitals. 

The diversion of “fording’”’ may have 
claimed the trio in No. 9. They are 
Ralph Leopold, pianist (left), B. Brene- 
man (right), voice teacher and former 
pupils of Jean de Reszké, and Thomas 
Wyllie, a pupil of Mr. Breneman. The 
stream is Big Moose River, in the Adi 
rondacks. 

Mildred Bryars, contralto, who has 
been heard as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony at Chautauqua, N. Y., is seen 
there (No. 10) with Victor Kolar, conduc- 
tor of the organization during Augus*. 


[Continued on page 28! 
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miére several years ago. Mr. Hackett 


sang the tenor role at its first perform- 
ance in South America, at the Teatro 
Coion, Buenos Aires, on which occasion 
Della Rizza was the soprano. 

Following his noteworthy success in 
opera at Monte Carlo last season, Mr. 
Hackett was immediately engaged for 
the entire coming season there from Jan. 
26 to April 15. Subsequently he received 
a request from the director of the Roya 
Opera at Madrid and the Liceo Theater, 
Barcelona, for appearances during the 
early part of the coming season, and 
Raoul Gunsbourg, the director of the 
Monte Carlo Opera House, accordingly 
released him for one month for this en- 
gagement. 

Mr. Hackett will be heard in his com- 
plete répertoire at Monte Carlo, and dur- 
ine the coming season will also sing at 
the Paris Opera and probably at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, where he sang 
with marked success during the past sea- 
son. Last season he appeared at La 
Seala immediately after his arrival in 
Europe. 

Mr. Hackett, who returned to New 
York on Sept. 9 on the Paris, has been 
booked for concert engagements in 
America for all of the time available be- 





Players wanted for the KRIENS SYMPHONY CLUB, 
100 players—men, women, boys and girls. Eleventh 
season. Christiaan Kriens, conductor. Weekly re- 
hearsals. Concerts in Carnegie Hall, Aeolian Hall, 
Wanamaker’s, Mail Concerts, etc. Vacancies in 
string and wind departments. Address applications 


to Secretary, 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Studio for Rent: Fine, large studio, cen- 
trally located with Steinway piano, also tele- 
phone service. For further details te lephone 
Riverside 0543. 


WANTED by Gulf Park C solleg Gulfport, 
Miss., young lady about 25 Geaubie pianist 
and good musician who in return for living 
and complete instruction in the Music De- 
partment will undertake the duties of 
practice supervisor and assist in the work of 
the department. Splendid opportunity for 








earnest student to start professional 
career in first - class’ college, located 
on the Gulf Coast. Application must 


be made immediately to Albert ¥e 


Davies, Director. 


STUDIO 





Part time to vocal 
teacher; grand piano. 
West 67th St. 
4657 Columbus 


FOR RENT, part time or permanent, practice or 
teaching, large, light, well-furnished room (foyer 
if desired). Steinway piano. Apartment 1C, 131 
Riverside Drive, corner 85th Street, New York. 
Telephone: Schuyler 5676. 














Young man, 
care MUSICAL AMBERICA, 


Accompanist available for engagements. 
experienced. L. S. W., 


501 Fifth Avenue, New: York. 













FOR SALE—Established Incorporated Con- 
servatory of Music in the heart of NEW 
YORK OITY with a national reputation. 
Guaranteed income in the Institution aside 
from students. Owner to retire to Europe. 
Exceptional opportunity for a responsible and 
ambitious party. Satisfactory terms will be 
arranged. References exchanged. 

Address Box B, XX 
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Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, rye 


Organized for the pare of 
y tn na ae the waetd anne a > 


American Rep., L. EB. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Director, FREDERKC SHIPMAN. 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 








Paramount Pictures @=| 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway and 49th Street 
Retained for a Second Week 
CECIL B. DeMILLE’S PRODUCTION 
“MANSLAUGHTER” 
with THOMAS MEIGHAN and 
LEATRICE JOY LOIS WILSON 
From Alice Duer Miller’s novel 
Scenario by Jeanie Macpherson 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


RIALTO Broadway and 42d Street 
Penrhyn Stanlaw’s production 
“PINK GODS” with 
BEBE DANIELS JAMES KIRKWOOD 
Anna Q. Nilsson and Raymond Hatton 
From Cynthia Stockley’s novel 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 
CAPI | O Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Sept. 24 
Warner Brothers Present 


WESLEY BARRY 
in ‘‘Rags to Riches’”’ 


Fantasy ‘‘Queen of Sheba’’ 

Capitol Grand Orchestra 
Erno Rapee, Conductor Capito] Ballet Corps 
Capitol Ensemble of Thirty Capitol Quartette 
Soloists Presentations by Rothafel 











Broadway at 5ist St. 











fore he sails for Europe on Jan. 15. He 
will be busily engaged making phono- 
graph records between now and Oct. 17, 
when he will fill his first concert engage- 
ment in Buffalo. Mr. Hackett will then 
tour the East until the middle of the 
month, when he will go to the Pacific 
Coast ‘and will fill a number of engage- 
ments there, up to the early part of 
January. 
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delivered the few atonal allotted The 
Messenger. 

Undoubtedly one of the distinct im- 
provements of the performance over pre- 
vious San Carlo “Aidas” was the work 
of the ballet. Though elbowed and shoul- 
dered by supers in the Triumph scene, 
the dancers added materially to its col- 
orful effect, and the premiére danseuse, 
Stasia Ledowa, graced the stage with a 
pictorial divertissement that was not 
wanting in fascination. The little Nubi- 
ans pranced as irrelevantly as ever. 
Surely some operatic choreographer will 
find a substitute for their time-frayed 
caperings! 

Carlo Peroni conducted an orchestra 
of adequate numbers which played 
Verdi’s music euphoniously, if frequently 
too loudly. (Time was when faulty acous- 
tics at the Century were supposed to 
deaden and dissipate tone, but this prob- 
lem apparently has been solved success- 
fully.) There was some little lack of 
unanimity between singers and orches- 
tra as to rhythmic pulse, but the quality 
of the ensemble—save when the brass 
was overblown—was generally good. 
The chorus was both numerous and well 
drilled and sang in tune. The settings 
conformed to those which Mr. Gallo gave 


us last year and the stage management 
can be credited with a comparatively 
smooth performance. 

The reversion of the Century Theater 
to opera served inevitably to recall the 
Metropolitan representations there in 
1909-10, when it was known as the New 
Theater; and the subsequent Civic Club 
venture, with the Aborns as managers in 
1913-14 and 1914-15. As it is one of 
America’s most beautiful auditoriums, 
the hope must be expressed that Mr. 
Gallo will succeed in re-dedicating it to 
a form of art that is strikingly set off in 
this attractive frame. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 





Elly Ney, pianist, will return to Amer- 
ica for her second tour on Sept. 30. She 
— be heard on the Pacific Coast in Dec- 
ember. 


Russian Dancer Engaged for San 
Opera Company 


Stasia Ledowa, Russian pre 
danseuse, has been engaged by F< 
Gallo to head the ballet of the San 
Opera Company during the coming 
son. Mme. Ledowa was for three 
sons prima ballerina of the Ch 
Opera Association. 





Hans Kindler to Start Concert To, 
October 


Hans Kindler will return to this . 
try in October for another concert 
under Concert Manager Arthur Ju: 
Mr. Kindler will appear with the P 
delphia Orchestra late in October 
will be heard with other orchestra 
recitals and in chamber music conc: 
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*“*T am charmed with 


A ROSE 


says: 








CYRENA VAN GORDON 


Miss Van Gordon says: “I am charmed with Granville English’s song, ‘If I Gav 
You a Rose,’ and intend to use it on my fall program when I make a tour to th: 
Western coast.”’ 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


CARL FISCHER 


GRANVILLE ENGLISH’S song”’ 


IF I GAVE YOU 


Cooper Square 380- 











382 Boylston St. 





430-432 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Concert Accompanist 


Class Lessons in Style 


Associated in with such 


D’ Alvarez, Gates, 


past 
Ivogin, 
O’ More, 


Seagle, Baklanoff, 


and many others. 


well 
Dux, Mason, 


Casals, 


WALTER GOLDE 


Announces the 


Re-Opening of His Studio, Oct. 1st 


Teacher of Style in Singing 
Coach of Concert and Operatic Repertoire 


Gerhardt, 
Meisle, 


Elman 


known artists as 
Chase, Roberts, 


Salmond, Thibaud, 


Address: 201 West 54th St., New York City 


Telephone Circle 6215 














ings open now. 





and Tone Placement of the 
Only ten chosen students 


Given at the Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing by Madame Ziegler 
A course compiled on fifteen years of experience of teaching the Breath Control 


yreat Master. 
received in 


For more extended information address 


EDITH ROWSE, Personal Representative 
SuITE 2], 


METROPOLITAN Opera House Stupios 


Fall Course opens October 10. 
the 


Course of daily attendance and ten students in the regular Course. 


CARUSO BREATH COURSE 


Recording of Students’ Voices at Beginning of Course 


and assistants. 


Book- 


six weeks’ /ntensive 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Moissaye Boguslawski is a young pro- 
fessor of piano in that very estimable in- 
stitution, the Chicago Musical College. 
He has recently come into considerable 
prominence through experiments that he 
made in the Chicago State Hospital at 
Dunning, Ill., the results of which have 
lemonstrated that music is not only a 
necessary adjunct to medical science in 
the cure of nervous diseases, as has long 
been known, but that it should be put to 
some utilitarian purposes in the home 
along with the other necessities of life. 
Professor Boguslawski states that he 
came interested in the effect of music 
m the human mind in connection with 
his work in the Musical College, where 
he had ample opportunity to note the 
effect of different kinds of music on the 
varied types of human beings who are 
in daily attendance at his classes. 
Investigation convinced him that music 
was bound to have a powerful influence 
n diseased as well as on normal minds. 
He obtained permission of the authori- 
ties to conduct a series of experiments 
on the inmates of the insane hospital at 
Dunning. The investigation covered a 
year. He has evolved a system by which 
he believes permanent cures may be at- 
tained, a belief which he says is con- 
urred in by the hospital authorities. 
The basis of his system, he says, lies 
in the fact that music can do, in the case 
of the insane person, something which 
medical science has hitherto failed to do, 
namely, take the patient’s mind off the 
ne thing which obsesses him and carry 
‘im back to the memory of the days 
which preceded the cause of his particu- 
ar derangement. Of course, it is neces- 
‘ary to experiment and observe the pa- 
‘lent during the playing of the music to 
‘scover the particular piece which will 
pen the door of the memory. Thus the 
brotessor has evolved a répertoire of 
melodies. These are of four different 
‘ypes: Nursery melodies, school songs, 
‘omantic melodies and national melodies. 
rhe instances he gives of experiments 
iat were made in this way, in an inter- 
‘lew with a representative of the New 
‘ork Herald, are interesting and con- 


neing. 

The professor admits that music alone 
not produce the desired effect, but 
ist be combined by the player with a 
nowledge of psychiatry in order that 
ie effect on the patient be properly ob- 
d and the conditions of the treat- 
ment, the choice of melody and the vol- 
‘me of sound be regulated to suit the 
Ndividual needs. 

Ss is but one more instance of the 
uses to which music can be put 
d serving as an esthetic pleasure 
e cultured few. 
ad *~ * 


vly but surely music is coming to 
reciated as one of the most power- 
nfluences that can be exerted in 
every phase of our human activi- 
At the very time that these discov- 
by the Chicago professor have be- 
known, the National Industrial 
rence Bureau has published a 
nent to the effect that music has 
suecessfully employed in the devel- 
nt of various forms of betterment 


work in industry because it exerts a 
vital influence on employee psychology. 
The idea of associating music with in- 
dustry began in factories with the gath- 
ering of small groups to sing at the 
noonday lunch period, and has grown 
into a well-developed movement for or- 
ganized music in many of the leading 
industrial establishments of the country. 


Your editor was one of the first, years 
ago, to advocate the introduction of 
music into factory life during the work- 
ing hours. ‘ 

In the report of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, published in the 
New York Times, it is shown that during 
one month last winter, in one district 
alone, there were twenty-two male quar- 
tets, eighteen glee clubs, eleven choral 
societies, four bands and eleven orches- 
tras drawn from employees in office and 
factory which gave creditable dramatic 
and operatic performances, concerts 
and minstrel shows. The Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce has established a 
special department of industrial music. 


Mass singing has been found one of 
the easiest and most natural channels in 
turning foreign-born employees toward 
good citizenship and Americanization. 
It is being used increasingly by plants 
having large numbers of foreign-born 
workers. 


Schools for song leaders are conducted 
throughout the United States by the 
Community Service, certain universities 
and a few individuals experienced in 
community and industrial work. 

The methods of using music in indus- 
trial organizations naturally vary con- 
siderably, as the Board explains. One 
large department store has cut twenty- 
five minutes out of its working day and 
has devoted this time to mass singing. 
The actual increase in sales in the re- 
maining time is said to have more than 
offset the potential loss of sales during 


the time so used. 

A Boston factory has made several 
breaks in the day for singing and reports 
a twenty per cent increase in the output 
by the same force. A factory in Lynn 
has pianos, purchased by voluntary con- 
tributions of employees, in many depart- 
ments. The pianos are played at will 
during working hours, with a noticeable 
freshening of interest and increase of 
output reported on the part of the work- 
ers. A Chicago concern which now has 
ten minutes of chorus singing at 10 a. m. 
and another ten minutes at 3 p. m. re- 
ports an increase in labor turnover. Ab- 
senteeism has practically ceased. Sev- 
eral Detroit factories are said to have 
effected a ten per cent increase in output 
by the introduction of music in working 
hours. 

A large packing house gave special 
attention last year to organization of 
brass bands, stringed orchestras, glee 
clubs and community singing groups in 
the various cities in which are its plants. 
Participation is wholly voluntary. The 
company provides instruction, instru- 
ments and uniforms and the participants 
give their time. Of special interest is a 
girls’ band of thirty-five players in the 
main plant in Chicago. Every member 
is of foreign parentage and many speak 
English with difficulty. None ever played 
an instrument before, but, after three 
months of training and diligent practice, 
the organization is said to have become 
quite efficient. 

Another band of seventy-five pieces 
belonging to this company is represented 
as being the best band in Northern 
Texas. Community singing, started in 
the general office of this concern, has 
spread to the plant, and “singing meets” 
are held twice a week. The songs sung 
are mainly patriotic in theme, because 
the company feels that Americanization 
is one of the biggest things to be accom- 
plished in the moral and mental develop- 
ment of the foreign-born worker within 
the company’s gates. 

A band of about eighty-five pieces was 
organized twelve years ago by a leading 
steel concern. It at once became a popu- 
lar organization. It appears at all func- 
tions of employees and gives many free 
concerts. All expenses are borne by the 
company. In the same concern a male 
chorus of 160 voices has completed its 
second successful season. This is man- 
aged entirely by the employees and is 
self-supporting. Well patronized con- 
certs have been given each season. 

A hat factory in Philadelphia has 
pianos and talking machines scattered 
through its various departments. Em- 
ployees are privileged to play on them at 
will, and they are much used. During 
the noon hour appropriate dance music 
is played. There is also a chorus of 
sixty voices in this factory. In the win- 
ter weekly rehearsals are held. The 
chorus always sings at special Christmas 


exercises. In the spring a popular con- 
cert is given for the benefit of the hos- 
pital or some special charity. A noted 
blind organist and composer who directs 
the chorus has been the factory musician 
for many years. 

Scores of large firms are now employ- 
ing music in industry. The Board re- 
ports that from the standpoint of the 
employer music is valuable because it 
increases production, it enlarges the zone 
of agreement upon which employer and 
the employee can negotiate, while from 
the viewpoint of the employee it breaks 
the monotony of the working day; it 
gives a social interest and a chance for 
the expression of individual talent, and 
it makes for better acquaintance and 
closer friendship. 

. + 2 


In thus recognizing the value of music 
not only as a healing power but as a 
potent factor in relieving the strain of 
industrial labor, it doesn’t seem to have 
occurred to those interested that one of 
the great causes of what has been called 
“labor’s unrest” is due to the fact that 
through the inventive genius by which 
we have taken the greater part of labor 
from the man or woman and put it on to 
the machine, we have thereby made the 
human factor simply a part of the ma- 
chine and thus have taken the intelli- 
gence from the job, which has taken the 
pep out of the worker, so that at the end 
of the day the worker is discouraged— 
the monotony of the job has left him 
without much more than the ability to 
eat a supper and go to bed to prepare for 
the next day’s toil. Is it to be wondered 
at that he asks himself what he is get- 
ting out of it? 

But with music, the monotony disap- 
pears, the mind is interested, the worker 
retains his manhood and his vitality. 

*~ * * 


If we go deep down to investigate the 
reason why music can exert so powerful 
an influence on the human mind and 
health, we shall find that it is through 
the influence of the imagination on the 
subconscious mind, which to many ap- 
pears to be a scientific phrase which has 
little meaning. Yet among scientists the 
power of auto-suggestion has long been 
known. That this power works not on 
the conscious but on the subconscious 
mind has been so thoroughly demon- 
strated as to need no discussion. 

The greatest exponent of this power at 
the present time is the renowned and 
already world-wide known = scientist, 
Emile Coué of Nancy, France, who has 
relieved hundreds of people in his clin- 
ics, for which he exacts no fee, his work 
being absolutely altruistic. He has pub- 
lished a small but valuable work entitled 
“The Power of Auto-Suggestion,” which 
can be obtained from any reputable book- 
seller. 

His methods have already been taken 
up by prominent physicians, not only 
abroad but here. As he says himself, “I 
am no healer. I work no miracles. I 
simply show people how they can help 
themselves by auto-suggestion on the 
sub-conscious mind, which really is the 
seat of what the French call élan vital or 
vital force.” 

It is this subconscious mind which can 
be influenced by the imagination, and 
here it is that music exercises its won- 
derful influence. Much as we may be- 
lieve in the power of the will, it is abso- 
lutely powerless against the imagination. 
If we imagine that we cannot do a thing, 
we cannot do it, never mind how great 
our will can be, but if we imagine that 
we can do it, we do do it. We are sud- 
denly seized by fear. Every muscle, 
every energy is paralyzed. The will is 
nowerless. The imagination governs, but 
the imagination can be reached by auto- 
suggestion. These simnvle illustrations 
may be carried out indefinitely. 

But a few years ago the idea of trans- 
ferring music by wireless would have 
been ridiculed, but we have it, just as a 
few vears ago the idea of the ability to 
fly in the air and cross continents was 
considered a wild dream, but we have it, 
and already there are regular established 
routes of travel. And so it will be with 
music, which will be found to have an 
influence through the imagination upon 
this subconscious mind of ours. to which 
we have hitherto given scarcely any at 
tention. The universal introduction of 
musie is going to make humanity more 
sane, more at peace with itself and far 
more able to tackle its daily work with- 
out that awful exhaustion of physical, 
vital and indeed mental force, which is, 
as we said, so much the cause of labor’s 
unrest as well as of the exhaustion of 
the brain worker 

ad * * 

One of the everlasting topics of dis- 

cussion to come up in families and espe 


cially among those young people who are 
ambitious of musical fame is the ques- 
tion as to whether it is necessary to go 
abroad to secure a musical education. 
On this subject David Pesetzki, a promi- 
nent musician who has just attended 
the music convention in Atlantic City, 
has something to say which is apropos. 

“Not so many years ago,” said he, “a 
musician to succeed in concert work had 
to be able to say that he studied under 
some great European master. Now all 
that is changed, and no pianist or vio- 
linist need fear to advertise himself as a 
product of American schools.” 

And then Mr, Pesetzki made a state- 
ment right on the line of the contention 
which your editor has been making for 
some years, namely, that we have here in 
this country some of the best music 
teachers in the world; in fact, two of the 
world’s greatest masters live here, and 
there are several schools capable of giv- 
ing just as good training as the older 
schools abroad. 

With respect to the vocal students, it 
is a good thing after they have acquired 
a foundation in this country to go to 
Europe for a year or two to master lan- 
guages, to broaden their experience and 
so improve their power of interpretation. 

There is another point to which Mr. 
Pesetzki refers which is of importance, 
especially as we have been for years 
under the domination of the idea that 
audiences in Europe are far more appre- 
ciative and musically cultured than the 
audiences here. Some of the responsi- 
bility for this opinion must be placed 
upon our critics who occasionally have 
found fault with the attitude of audi- 
ences, particularly at the opera. But 
take it by and large, as Mr. Pesetzki 
says, American audiences are at once the 
most critical and the most appreciative 
in the world. One of the reasons is that 
here one has opportunities to hear the 
best music rendered by the greatest art- 
ists, opportunities that cannot be found 
in any other country in the world. 

I have always taken the stand that the 
audiences which assemble at the opera, 
the symphony concerts and indeed at 
some of the popular concerts are not 
only appreciative but musically cultured, 
making all due allowance for the so- 
called social set to whom many of the 
performances are merely “functions.” 

And why shouldn’t they be? 

In the first place, you have the German 
element, naturally music loving and 
musically cultured. Then there are the 
French, Italian, Scandinavian, Austrian, 
Spanish, Russian elements, all music 
loving, and finally we have the cultured 
Americans who have not only heard the 
best music in their own country but the 
best music when they traveled abroad. 

When we speak, therefore, of audi- 
ences in a great city like New York, we 
must not consider them from the view- 
point of Main Street, and even in Main 
Street, in the smaller towns scattered 
through the country, it has been my ex- 
perience that you can find a certain per- 
centage, small it may be, of musically 
cultured people creating the musical 
standards of the place. Ask some of the 
great artists. Ask Paderewski, for in- 
stance, or Fritz Kreisler; ask some of 
the conductors who have come _ here 
whether they would not declare that our 
American audiences are far above the 
average audiences that they have found 
in many of the European countries 
where they have given their perform- 
ances. 

The plain fact is that we have grown 
artistically in the last few decades and 
that we are no longer in the back woods 
of ignorance in matters musical. 

To return for a moment to this ques- 
tion of the need of going to Europe for 
a musical education. That may be dis- 
missed once for all. It is no longer nec- 
essary, nor is it necessary for opportuni- 
ties for concert appearances. It is true 
that the chances of successful debuts and 
opportunities in the operatic field are 
still limited here, and it is also true that 
such opportunities can be found in 
Europe, but under conditions that very 
few who have faced them would care to 
relate, if they told the truth. 


oS ak. «ew 


Jay E. House, who writes for the 
Philadelphia Ledger, in giving some of 
his recent experiences, recalls the time 
when he had just taken over the musical 
criticism on the newspaper with which 
he was then connected and when he had 
a theory. This theory was to the effect 
that musical criticism was as a rule too 
stodgy, too dignified and too technical for 
ordinary newspaper reading, so he hoped 
to furbish it up, make it light and gay 


[Continued on page 8} 
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and airy, and thus he wrote that a cer- 
tain distinguished singer had waddled on 
to the stage to the accompaniment of 
salvos of applause. 

He admits that since then he has ques- 

tioned the good taste of the phrase, but 
with the longer experience that he has 
-had since he would know how to put it 
differently. However, he protests against 
the uproar which ensued, which he con- 
siders was beyond reason. It was held 
by the musical and artistic contingents 
that he insulted the Madame. The Musi- 
cal Art Society demanded that he be 
summarily dismissed. However, for fif- 
teen years after that he continued to 
write about music. 

As for the Madame, a great artist, 
with whom he some years later discussed 
the incident, she laughed immoderately 
about it. “Mein friend,” said she, “‘it is 
the only way I can get on the stage. You 
should so have told them.” 

It seems scarcely necessary to say that 
the great artist is also one of the best 
natured women in the world—Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink. 

* * * 

The affairs of the multi-millionaire 
McCormick family of Chicago, especially 
Harold F. McCormick, who recently mar- 
ried Mme. Ganna Walska, the Polish 
singer, have received from the press a 
great deal more attention than their im- 
portance or dignity warranted. The one 
member of that family who really ap- 
pears to deserve recognition is Muriel 
McCormick, who, it is said, has refused a 
very remunerative contract to appear in 
motion pictures and who has just moved 
from the home of her father to take a 
modest apartment in order to seriously 
study for the operatic stage. 

She has taken the name of Nawanna 
Nicor, and has announced that she de- 
sires to achieve success through her own 
efforts and without the assistance of her 
family wealth. This young lady appears 
to have common sense as well as ambi- 
tion. She will find, however, that in her 
worthy desire to fit herself for a public 
career, she will not get anything like the 
notice that her sister has received and 
will receive from her ambition to marry 
a Swiss riding master who is much older 


than she is. 
Ss co a 


When Fraulein Anna Fiihring ap- 
peared as the mail clad figure of Ger- 
mania at the Imperial Opera in Berlin, 
some years ago, Kaiser Bill was so im- 
pressed with her majestic form and her 
fine appearance that he ordered her like- 
ness to be placed upon the new postage 
stamps of the empire. That was of 
course before the war. Indeed, it was in 
1900. The design was striking and, the 
report says, played an important part in 
fostering the militarist movement that 
brought disaster to the fatherland. 

Since the establishment of the repub 
lic, numerous protests have been lodged 
against the continuance of the design. 
The result is that a new industrial series 
of stamps has been completed and the 
old imperialist ‘design with Fraulein 
Anna Fiihring of the Imperial Opera has 
been suppressed. 

It isn’t every day that an opera singer 
can get onto a postage stamp or be a 
feature in the débdcle of a great country. 
However, the opera singer had her day 
and so did Kaiser Bill, but where are 


they now, asks your 


Appoint New Conductors in Carthage, 
Missouri 


CARTHAGE, Mo., Sept. 16.—W. D. 
Markham has resigned as conductor of 
the Carthage Light Guard Band, and 
will be succeeded by J. J. Ansel, who 
came here recently from Winnipeg, Can. 
Ray Clark, who organized the Citizens’ 
Band two years ago, has resigned the 
leadership, as he is about to remove to 
Parsons, Kan. He is to be succeeded by 
Walter C. Jolly. 





Anne Stevenson Pupil in Far Rockaway 
Concert 


Flora Greenfield, soprano, pupil of 
Anne Stevenson; Madeleine Marshall, 
pianist and William Simmons, baritone, 
were acclaimed by a large audience at 


the last concert of the season at the 
Grove Club, Far Rockaway. Mrs. Green- 
fieid, who has a lyric soprano voice of 
excellent quality sang with purity of 
voval utterance as well as diction. Miss 
Marshall and Mr. Simmons also assisted 
materially in the success of the concert. 
Miss Stevenson has conducted classes 
during the summer at her summer home 
in Monroe, N. Y., and taught two days 


a week in her New York studio. Among 
hex pupils were Georgia Wagner, so- 
prano supervisor of music and church 
singer in Montgomery, Ala., and Walter 
Ehrnman, tenor, church and _ concert 
singer and teacher in Kansas City, Mo. 
Another tenor, Charles Premmac, who 
has appeared in opera, concert and 
church work is leaving in October to 
enter the operatic field in Italy. 





Seattle Club Sets Aside Day for 


Annua 
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Tribute to Its Presidents 
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Former Presidents of Seattle Ladies’ Musical Club. 


Left to Right—-Mrs. W. D. Perkins, 


Mrs. Alfred Kerr Fisken and Mrs. Mitchell Gilliam 


EATTLE, Sept. .16.—The Seattle 

Ladies’ Musical Club, which has been 
serving the community for the past 
thirty-one years, has inaugurated an in- 
teresting feature in its annual calendar. 
In order to commemorate the founding 
of the club, it has set aside a day to be 
known as Presidents’ Day, on which 
former presidents will be guests of the 
club. 

The names of the artists this club has 
brought to Seattle would constitute a 
roster of the most famous musicians of 
the past twenty-five years. While the 
club does not aim to make any money, 
it has been able by careful management 
to collect money which it hopes to use 
some day for an auditorium. 

The work of this organization has not, 
however, been entirely devoted to the 
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presentation of artists. It has given 
monthly programs in which its own 
members have appeared, has held social 
events, and has even maintained a bed 
in the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital. 
The club also maintains a loan fund to 
enable girls to carry on their musical 
education in the East, when their prog- 
ress warrants it, and offers scholarships 
to young talented students. 

The present officers of the club are 
Mrs. Ivan Hyland, president; Mrs. C. H. 
Hopper, vice-president; Mrs. M. A. Gott- 
stein, executive secretary; Mrs. J. M. 
Lang, recording secretary; Mrs. H. C. 
Hibbard, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
H. S. Tremper, treasurer, and Mrs. A. 
K. Fisken, Mrs. W. D. Perkins, Mrs. 
A. E. Boardman, Mrs. Mitchell Gilliam, 
Mrs. William Hickman Moore and Mrs. 
Eugene Sherman, directors. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


| We Gre “Rapidly Learning How te Teach Singing 


By G, C. TURNER 


OW we’re getting down to the root 

of the whole trouble. If it weren’t 
for teaching so many young ideas to 
shoot, there wouldn’t be such heavy 
casualties in the song field. Every 
teacher will tell you about the wholesale 
slaughter of innocents, how most of the 
sheep are baaing up the wrong tree. In 
place of do-re-mi, the pupils are soon to 
be truthfully taught to sing a-bat-toir, 
holding their noses with the left hand. 
Calisthenics and classic dancing are 
now intimately associated with voice cul- 
ture, though we recall hearing as long 
ago as 1912 of a stout lady teacher who 
sought to develop the voices of her 
pupils by sitting on their chests as they 
sang. Others practise with liturgical 
precision before mirrors or lighted can- 
dles, or hanging head downward over the 
banisters. 

But why impugn any method since 
none is immune? On the other hand, 
there is no praise which can prevent a 
student from believing that all teachers 
are inept except his own. 

_The vegetarian instructress who in- 
sisted on a tongue loosening process, 
which required that the member be held 
with the fingers as far forward as pos- 
sible during vocal exercises, and whose 
studio at times held an array of be- 
crimsoned serviettes, will be remembered 
as one of the leading exponents of the 
abattoir system. To survive an all- 
round training from assorted experts in 
the wide open singing camp requires a 
fine adjustability, broad catholicity of 
views and an iron trachea. The credo 
of the student votary should be some- 
what as follows: 

“T believe in the convex and ever- 
humping diaphragm, the larynx and all 
its works. I am wise to the stroke of 
the glottis and in the quick attack I 
see no evil. A high chest and a loose 





jaw shall be my pride and a flattened 
tongue shall aid me. Though the rolling 
eye and heaving shoulder seek to ensnare 
me, I shall stand fast to the tree of re- 
laxation, whose fruits shall nourish 
me. Let me sing forward or let me sing 
back so long as no inch of my four cubic 
yards of resonating space is left un- 
vibrated. Si-la. I believe in the firm 
stand, pliable back, psycho-mute method. 
I concur in the belief in, thinking pink, 
booming, groaning, tongue-wagging, 
double intake and silent smirk systems, 
and shall strive to carry forward the 
great, deathless art of head, chest, mixed 
and all-bone tones, or hope I choke. I 
will anyway. Mi-mi-mi.” 

The latter-day vocal instructor must 
be equipped with physiology, hygiene, 
ascetic philosophy, aerotherapeutics, 
mayhem and plumbing. He must be able 
to converse sagely about the mask, the 
nasal whaa and breathing from the 
astragalus. 

But most important is the sense of 
“human nature,” and knowing how to 
keep the pupil puzzled. The latter must 
never conclude that he understands this 
process of developing his noise producer 
or he will stampede and perhaps drag 
the whole flock after him over the ledge 
to destruction. 

A gracious lady teacher who mouthed 
laterally and enjoyed _ pronouncing 
everything, especially “she ain’t” and 
“stren’th,” gained quite a following of 
unshorn lambs. She herself had sung 
In wopra once—maybe twice—before the 
dog-catchers came, and she had heard 
Belle Canto when she was in her prime. 
When a visitor came late Tuesday after- 
noon to ask “Was Harry tro wit hees 
lesson?” she would be likely to reply: 
“No. I am woiking on his diaphragm 
now. Please wait outside!” 

She had an impressive way about her. 
She would give a pupils’ recital at the 





close of each season, having pron 
find positions in church or vaud. 
either one—if they were regu! 
punctual for the quarter. The 
ant little group of mammas, , 
sisters, a few brothers and perh: 
papa, would sit starched up an 
stricken on camp chairs in the <x 
ing parlor till the first bout was 
Madame would bask upon th 
brocaded silk and earrings and an 
that she couldn’t have done such a 
job if the stoodents hadn’t stood 
and Theron Mosscrop, her best 
prano who had a natural high B 
she had stretched to the glorious a 
of high F, couldn’t be with the: 
fortunately being at home wit 
whooping cough. 

Followed then the results of t 
twenty-six, plus encores, including 
duets and one very mixed quarte!. \ 
high note was safe, no old piec " 
the five-cent counter left unsung. 4 
was a seething ferment of best f 
perspiration, fright and cat sound 
mented by the jangling of a trusty 
which had sped many a pulsating 
to its doom. Thus another milest: 
the fabled path to fame was e1 
Madame, who had led the ap) 
throughout, wound up redly and 


the event a draw between Rosa! 
Moon and Mamie Figgis. A few of +} 
weakened members of the aud 


stayed for the macaroons and lemonade 
but the hardier spirits led the rus! 
the near exits. 

A week later Madame learns that th 
recital has brought her two new pupi! 
which proves that you can’t prove 
thing. And they ask what’s wrong wit 
the world! Ho for the gambler 
life on the bridge deck! 





Campanari Meets Pupils 
from Many Territories 
in Cincinnati Classes 





Giuseppe Campanari on a Morning Stroll 
in Washington Park, During His Visit to 
Cincinnati. Left to Right: J. H. Thu 
man, Concert Manager; Mr. Campanari; 
Frederick J. Hoffmann, Piano Teacher 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 16.—Giuseppe Cam 
panari, baritone, for years a member 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
completed a summer course at the | 
lege of Music of Cincinnati. This was 
Mr. Campanari’s second _ season 
charge of the master classes at this Uc 
lege, and during a stay of four weeks 
he gave just two less than three hundred 
private lessons, in addition to the « 
lessons. He had pupils from all parts 0! 
the country. 

The summer school of the Colleg: 
Music was the largest in many years 
The public school music course, wh 
has grown to be one of the most imp 
tant, is directly connected with the pu! 
lic school system of Cincinnati and th 
College of Music pupils receive | 
practice teaching in the grade sc! 
under the direction of Walter H. A 
superintendent of music in Cincin! 
schools. 


Doctor’s Degree for Walter Heaton ©! 
Reading, Pa. 


READING, PA., Sept. 16.—The degr« 
Doctor of Music has been conferred | 
Walter Heaton of Reading, Pa., b) 
Lincoln-Jefferson University of Chi 
Mr. Heaton is organist and choirmast® 
at the Church of the Holy Cross, mu 
editor and critic of the Reading He 
and correspondent of MUSICAL AMER'C4 
He is a fellow of the American Gul! 
Organists. 





Beatrice d’Alessandro Sings in Media. !@- 


MepIA, PaA., Sept. 16. — Bea 
d’Alessandro, mezzo-soprano, gave : 
cital recently at the Idlewild Hotel, 
was cordially received by a large : 
ence in “O Don Fatale,” from 
Carlos,” and other numbers. 
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WASTER SCHOOL 


of UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE— 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 


in Endowed Institution Devoted to the Highest Ideals of Art—Courses 
i» Musie Include Classes and Private Instruction in Piano, Voice, 
(pera, Violin, Cello, Chamber Music Theory, Composition, A pprecia- 
tion, Music Criticism and Normal Work. 

THE FACULTY 


Theory and Composition 
Frederick Jacobi 








Sculpture 
Robert Laurent 


Solfege and Ear-training 
ice Liehtmann 


i Liehtmann Deems Taylor Mme. C. Trotin Art Lectures 
el P. Thompson Guest Lecturer in Music Voice Mary Fanton Roberts 
W. Drittle Ernest Bloch Anne Stevenson Architecture 
er J. Lichtmann (By courtesy of the Alberto Bimboni Alfred Bossom 
Cleveland Institute) Coaching and Accompani- W. E. Virrick 

vard Kreiner Frederick Jacobi ment Ballet 
iam Coad Deems Taylor Harry Reginald Spier Adolph Bolm 
ello Chamber Music and Or- Painting and Drawing Dalcroze Eurythmics 

| Kefer chestra Prof. Nicholas Roerich Marguerite Heaton 


Henri Caro-Delvaille Drama 
Norman Bel-Geddes Ossip Dymow 
Mary MacRae White St. Clair Bayfield 


Address FRANCES R. GRANT, Executive Director 
NEW YORK CITY 


Messrs. Kreiner, Sal- 
mond, Coad and Licht- 
s Salzedo mann 


For Detailed Information. 


312 WEST 54th STREET 


ix Salmond 
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‘| 28th Touring 

| Season West in November : 
‘| Behe East in February | 
4| 1922-23 South in March iS 
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What Galli-Curci says about 












teaching yourself to sing 

b) “The student with a good general education in 

} \ music, and who is familiar with the way in which | 
great singers sing the operatic roles, will have, of | 
{ necessity, a standard of tone production. The 






student must analyze each bar of the music, listen- 
ing to the artist’s record over and over again, until 
certain of the exact sound of each note when it is 
correctly and easily produced.” 
















i AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
4 Galli-Curci, like the other famous artists, makes Victor 
NM 6) Mishkin “&e Records. With a Victrola you 

ui “ can study their actual living 

) voices in your own home. 

» There are dealers in Victor products everywhere and they 

4) will gladly play any records you wish to hear. Write us for 

| catalog containing portraits of the world’s greatest artists 

| who make Victor Records. 

») 

, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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THE MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT OF PHILADELPHIA 


Announces the opening of its Master Department, October Ist, 1922. 
teachers in this Department are: George F. Boyle, pianist, formerly with the Peabody Conserv- 
atory of Baltimore, Md., and Frank Gittelson, violinist. 
limited number of advanced pupils will be accepted. 
dents in this Department have. the opportunity through teaching to receive training along scien- 
tific as well as social lines 
For terms and conditions for admission apply to the registrar of the school 
416 Queen Street, Philadelphia. 


Ohe Cllebeland Institute of ([usir 


3146 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO : 
RNEST BLOCH, Musical Director Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 
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Rugged Songs of Scandinavia Possess 
Ethereal Beauty, Aifirms Mme. Stjerna 
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Sagas of Ne#thland, Voicing 


Emotions of Sturdy Nation, 
Form Important Part of So- 
prano’s Répertoire — Pro- 
ducing the Echo in the Fa- 
mous “Norwegian Echo 
Song”—Clubs Aid in Fos- 
tering Musical Activity of 
Texas 


HE increasing prominence of Scandi- 

navian music on American programs, 
apart from the honored place long ac- 
corded the works of Grieg, Sinding and 
Sibelius, has been largely owing to the 
pioneer efforts of a number of interpre- 
tative artists from the Northland. An 
enthusiastic exponent of these treasures 
of her native art, Frida Stjerna, colora- 
tura soprano, though she sings in eight 
languages, has during a half-dozen years 
consistently given an important place on 
her programs to Scandinavian numbers. 
Her répertoire includes many songs by 
Grieg, Sibelius, Alfven, Sjogren, Jirne- 
felt and Kjerulf. 

“These songs,” she says, “are strongly 
marked with the characteristics apparent 
in the ancient and modern Norse litera- 
ture. They are strong, rugged, yet 
marked with an ethereal beauty, without 
the sensuous passion common to the 
music of the Latin race. Their keynote 
might be summarized as ‘hopeless hope,’ 
where mental solace is found in dreams. 
‘Solvejg’s Song,’ by Grieg, is an exam- 
ple. The betrayed heroine, now old, still 
voices her hope for the return of the 
errant lover. This sturdy faith is per- 
haps what makes the Norwegians a 
strong nation. 

“Auditors have often asked me,” Mme. 
Stjerna says, “whether the repetitive 
effect produced with motionless lips in 
my interpretation of the ‘Norwegian 
Echo Song,’ by Thrane, is the result of 
ventriloquism! Of course, this is not the 
case. Only, instead of repeating the 
phrases pianissimo, as is customary, 
they are mimicked with a sort of hum, 
produced by the resonating cavities, in- 
stead of the vocal cords. The original 
trill which I use is one peculiar to Nor- 
way, and is very different from the yodel. 
The singer calls ‘Kom kjyra,’ employing 
not the octave, but a minor seventh. And 
even here the Scandinavian character 
enters, for she pities the cows that must 
undergo branding, while making no com- 
plaint about her little hut on the bleak 
hills and dull life.” 


Praises Work of Texas Clubs 


After a number of years of success as 
concert artist and teacher in New York 
and Boston, Mme. Stjerna last year 
moved her studio to San Antonio. The 
thriving state of musical activity in 
Texas is enthusiastically described by 
the artist, who especially praises the 
work of the music clubs. In her latest 
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Stjerna, Soprano 


Frida 


season she gave a benefit recital for the 
San Antonio Symphony, Julien Paul 
Blitz, conductor. She was heard also in 
a recital given for the Tuesday Musical 
Club, of which she is an honorary mem- 
ber; in a special program at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church and at many other 
events. 

The pedagogic phase of her work will 
take the shape this season of several 
special classes. One of these will be 
given at Austin, Tex., for advanced stu- 
dents of the local University. Mme. 
Stjerna, besides fulfilling important con- 
cert engagements, will also open by re- 
quest a children’s class in voice, the study 
of the development of musical instru- 
ments and musical appreciation. It is 
her belief. that in this field rhythm exer- 
cises should carefully pave the way for 
later technical any R. M. K. 


Ethel Lyman Sitio Fulfils Summer 


Dates 
Ethel Lyman Mackey, soprano, and 
Mary Hopkins Emerson, pianist, have 


been spending the summer at the home 
of Miss Mackey on Long Island, filling a 
number of concert engagements and pre- 
paring new programs for the season. 
Among the places at which they have 
appeared are Southold, Westhampton 
Beach and Riverhead, N. Y. 


Herma Menth Plays in Rochester 

Herma Menth, pianist, began a week’s 
engagement at the Eastman Theater, 
Rochester, on Sept. 10, playing the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Concerto. 


She played for the radio station in 
Canton, Ohio, on Sept. 19, and has 
engagements in Toledo on Sept. 26 and 
27, and in Wyoming, Ind. 





REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
675 Madison Avenue 


New York. Rhinelander 10025 
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A complete School of Music in every branch of 


musical learning. 
A Faculty of International Reputation 


PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST 


and MASTER DEPARTMENTS 


Dramatic Art alee Dancing 


A Complete School of Opera 


Orchestra Chorus Public School Music 
Ideal residence department with superior equipment 
For catalogue and information address 
Bertha Baur, Directress, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TITO SCHIPA 





Management 
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527 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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JOHN McCORMACK “ 


MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney 


Associate Manager 
Fifth Ave., New York 
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| Gives Special Concert in Italy—Appearing Before King and Queen 
Was Recently Made Knight Commander of the Italian Crown 
; INGING by special request of the King at the reception given by him r 
: in honor of the President of the Argentine Republic, Schipa was : ; 
: recently in receipt of the following letter from the mayor of Rome award- : ; 
: ing to him a gold medal with the symbol of the City of Rome. t 
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Comm. TY to SCHIPA 









Translation: 
Rome, July 18, 1922. | 
THE MAYOR'S OFFICE 
Illustrious Commendatore: | 
The Board of Aldermen of the City of Rome intrust me to send you the most | 
sincere thanks for your cooperation in singing at the gala night afforded His 
Excellency Dr. DeAlvear, President of the Argentine Republic. | 
It was greatly to you that the success obtained in receiving the eminent guest 
was above the expectation of all, and it has left an impression impossible to | 
forget, due principally to your insuperable art of singing. The audience was held 
spellbound and the occasion will remain a memorable one in the hearts of the 
entire audience. 
And because that night should remain forever in your heart I offer you a gold 


“ » P. N oye M4 oy. 99 medal with the symbol of the City of Rome, where you are held in immense sym- 
SCHIPA as Gerald in “‘Lakme ae cat uae 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


“This number, specially selected as an homage to the President, and rendered with insuperable sweetness by Tito Schipa, was cheerfully applauded by the illus- 
trious guest who did not try to disguise his emotion for this unforgettable homage presented to him so admirably both in regard to its execution and its fullness 
of expression.” Such was the enthusiastic expression of one of the leading Italian papers in reviewing the concert the following day. 

















Other Honors Conferred Upon Schipa Include 


The Cross of Cavaliere Mauriziano, an honorary title given only by order The presentation of a special insignia by Lecce, the city of his birth. 
of the King and considered of the greatest importance. Knight Commander of the Royal Order of Spain. 


Knight Commander of the Royal Order of Portugal 
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The above facts are further attestation of the world-wide figure Schipa there is much expectation—the continuous demand for his services in | 
has become and of his great appeal in concert. The forthcoming season opera since his debut in America having precluded the acceptance of but | 
will bring about his first extensive concert tour of America, of which a limited number of concert engagements heretofore. | 
| 

Management g 

v i 

vais aller Victor Red Seal Records | 

Few en route dates available October ——— A snaetinnin ; 
Spring tour now booking 527 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK (Pronounced Skeé pa) E 
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Vecal Success Due 


of Nature’s Principles, Says Teacher 
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lelaide Gescheidt Affirms 
That Every Human Being 
Possesses the Right to Sing 
vith Beautiful Tone — 
Wrong Production the Only 
Reason for Poor Quality, 
She Contends 


4 {AT every human being, if he is nor- 
mal physically, or nearly so, and has 
a working brain, possesses the natural 
right to sing with a beautiful quality of 
tone, is the dictum of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
New York vocal instructor. ‘Man, wom- 
an and child each has the same natural 
pathway to beautiful singing,” she says. 
“And this natural pathway is definite 
knowledge, the understanding of how the 
voice can be beautiful in quality, regard- 
less of age or sex. Voice never ages. It 
is not muscle, bone or substance that is 
physical in any sense. As a natural 
force it moves through its channel with 
the vocal cords as its mechanical means 


of coming forth into fundamental sound, 
reinforced by its. myriads of overtones 
and amplified by its great undertone of 
power continually through life. It can 
never be destroyed or grow old. 

“What man can do is to interfere with 
the free use of his voice through imagi- 
nary ideas of singing, employing a 
method to promote what it does of it- 
self, thereby corrupting and obstructing 
the natural flow of tone emission and de- 
veloping a disorganized vocal machinery, 
which results in a clumsy technique and 
a poor quality of tone. The only reason 
for poor quality is wrong production. I 
am firmly convinced that normal, natu- 
ral voice development is scientific, prac- 
tical and possible for all.” 

The works of the great masters of 
the brush and chisel remain on canvas 
and stone through all the tests of the 


Miss Gescheidt has reopened her Car- 
negie Hall studios after her recent visit 
to Europe. “I have a list of forty-three 
singers who are holding fine positions 
in the musical world,” she says. “One 
of the exponents of my method is Fred 
Patton, baritone, who filled 100 engage- 
ments last season, a large number of 
them re-engagements, including eight ap- 
pearances at festivals and seven with 
symphony orchestras. Judson House, 
tenor, has been engaged to tour with the 
Hinshaw Opera Company in ‘Cosi fan 
Tutte.’ Irene Williams, soprano, who 
will sing leading réles with the same or- 
ganization, is a Brunswick Phonograph 
artist. Alfredo Valenti, bass, who has 
appeared in two concerts recently with 
Marguerite Namara, soprano, and the 
London String Orchestra, is now in Lon- 
don, negotiating with the British Na- 
tional Opera Company. A new dramatic 
soprano, Della Samoloff, eighteen years 
old, has just completed a successful eight 
weeks’ tour with Creatore and his band. 
Then there is also the Euphony Quartet, 
which I have organized, a quartet of 
mixed voices, which is being booked for 
engagements.” A. M. 


to Application 


Dedicate Organ in McAlester, Okla. 





organ at the Baptist Church was dedi- 
cated with a concert of much interest on 


Bs 


New York Vocal 


Adelaide Gescheidt, Sept. 1. Mary Rose, organist, was heard 
Instructor to advantage and was assisted by Ora 

R : F Thomas Newton, Dorothy Beatty and 

ages. They had creative minds, which William Thompson of Tulsa, baritone; a 


were backed by masterly technique that 
was individual, sincere and never vary- 
ing. But whereas these masters have 
left examples of their work which may 
be studied and copied, Miss Gescheidt 
deplores the fact that none of the great 
masters of the art of singing has passed 
on to posterity even a normal voice tech- 
nique, able to pass muster in all kinds 
of music. According to her theory, how- 
ever, and the results she has had in de- 
veloping artists, she believes that if the 
singing masters of the past had worked 
out a science of voice emission according 
to natural laws, the history of singing 
would be entirely different and its prin- 
ciples more tangible and practical. The 
principle whereby beautiful quality and 
perfect emission might be secured could 
be applied year in and year out for al] 
time, she declares. 


double quartet, comprising Richard Nay- 
lor, Sim Naylor, Miss Newton, Clio Cald- 
well Stinson, Mrs. George Brown, Naomi 
Adam Hotchkiss, Fred Ellis and A. B. 
Ringland and an octet of members of 
the Rotary and Lion clubs. The program 
was under the supervision of Richard 
Naylor, choirmaster. 
DELLA TULLY MATTHEWs. 





El Paso Conservatory to Train for Opera 


EL PAso, TEex., Sept. 18.—El1 Paso will 
soon have a conservatory which will 
train its pupils for the operatic stage. 
The founder of this school is Helen 
Cooper Williams, who received her early 
training in America and afterward stud- 
ied in Germany. 

HOMER G. FRANKENBERGER. 


McALESTER, OKLA., Sept. 16.—The new . 


REPORT LARGE ENROLMENT 
FOR CINCINNATI SCHOOLS 


Studio and Dormitory Facilities 
creased—New Organ Installed 
in College 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 16.—The College of 
Music opened its forty-fifth academic 
year on Monday with a large enroll- 
ment. The dormitory has been enlarged 
and a third organ installed. Albino 
Gorno, dean of the faculty; Lino Mat- 
tioli and Mme. Dotti have returned to 
their duties after their holidays. Giu- 
seppe Campanari, New York vocal 
teacher, has had a_ successful summer 
course at this College. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory also re- 
ported a large enrolment on its opening 
on Sept. Dormitories and_ studios 
have all been renovated and new build- 
ings in the neighborhood have been taken 
for this purpose. Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska has a large class of ad- 
vanced pupils, and Jean Verd, teacher of 
piano, has returned from Paris, where 
he placed his pupil, Leo Polski, for fur- 
ther instruction. While in Paris he met 
five Conservatory students who are now 
at the Fontainebleau School: Agnes 
Nichelson, Luther Richmond, Kathleen 
Iseman, Lucile Skinner and Mary Louise 
Gall. Marcian Thalberg, who accom- 
panied Mr. Verd to Paris, was married 
there to Mile. Gaillard. 

Under the leadership of David Davis, 
the Cincinnati Choral Union met for the 
first tine in the auditorium of the Cum- 
mins School on Sept. 5. Thirty-five were 
present. 

Mr. Huarte and his wife, Miss Fiore, 
who are appearing at the Zoo this week, 
were entertained at dinner by Bertha 
Baur on Sept. 4 and gave a joint recital 
of Spanish music at the Conservatory on 
Sept. 1. At the Zoo Mr. Huarte is con- 
ducting some of his own compositions and 
his wife is singing some of his songs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Werthner, of the 
Walnut Hill Music School, have returned 
from their vacation in Georgian Bay, 
Canada. Mme. Tecla Vigna has returned 
from Milan, Italy, where she visited her 
relatives. PHILIP WERTHNER. 
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Sopranos 


Melvena Passmore 
Gladys Mathew 
Elsa Warde 
Phradie Wells 
Lillian Collier 
Marion Rubovits 
Anna Doyle 

Grace Sefton Mayer 
Jean Hannon 
Dorothy Branthoover 
Hermina Ernesto 
Thelma Powell 
Ruth Mossler 
Eleanor Hunt 

Mary C. Deal 

Vera Monks 


Katherine Brown 


STUDIO: 6 East 8lst Street 
New York City 


~ OSCAR SAENGER’S OPERA CLASSES 


Members of Season 1921-1922 


Mezzo-Sopranos Tenors 


and 
Contraltos 


Dr. C. Jiencke 
Kathryn Browne 
Mabel Jacobs 

Mrs. Wm. C. Provost 
Ruth Mayes 

Florence Lower 

Mrs. G. Patterson 


Mae Davis 


Glenn Christy 
Guy Taylor 
M. P. Mahoney 


Michael Icahn 


MELVENA PASSMORE, Coloratura Soprano, and KATHRYN BROWNE, 
Mezzo-Soprano, Members of This Class, Just Engaged for the Chicago Opera 
Company, Season 1922-1923; DOROTHY BRANTHOOVER, Soprano, with ! 
the San Carlo Opera Co., MABEL JACOBS, Contralto, Engaged with Dippel | 


Opera Co., Season 1922-23. 


Scenes from the standard operas are sung and acted in these classes, and to meet the demands of 
the managers, Mr. Saenger prepares these singers with repertory and stage technique, enabling 


them to enter professional careers. 


The METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY artists who have studied singing 
with Mr. Saenger NUMBER OVER THIRTY; many members of the 
CHICAGO, MANHATTAN AND CENTURY OPERA COMPANIES, as well 
as singers in numerous Opera Houses of Europe, have gained their artistic 
powers under Mr. Saenger’s guidance. 


OPERA CLASSES for the season 1922-1923 will begin October 2, 1922, 
and will be under the personal direction of Mr. Saenger. Singers may 
join these classes at any time during the season. 


Baritones 
and 
Bassos 


Richard Hale 
Wm. Struber 
Lucien de Vannoz 
Elmer Hutchin 


Franz Dirzuweit 


Miss L. Lilly, Secretary 
Tel. 
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New York Concerts 
Exclusive Management of. this Concert Bureau 


ROSENBLATT 


WORLD’S GREATEST CANTOR-TENOR 
Now Booking for United States and Canada 


under 


Exclusive Direction of 


CICCOLINI 


LYRIC TENOR 


ELMAN 





SUPREME CONCERT 
MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


Exclusive Management the World Over 





the 


Formerly of the Chicago Opera Co., Milan Opera, Petrograd, Paris and London Opera Companies 








a Specialists in Début Recitals 








For further information—write, 


wire or call 


SUPREME CONCERT MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


Suite 1525-1526 
HERBERT NAGLER 


Managing Director 











Aeolian Hall 


BERNARD SOBEL 


Director of Publicity 


JOEL 


New Wok City 
O. GREENSCHPOON, M.D. 


Chairman, Board of Directors 
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Englerth, soprano; Hans Stadler, bass, 
aiid Joseph Schmid, the cathedral organ- 
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INDON, Sept. 8.—Three novelties 
F were listed on the programs of this 
weok’s series of Promenade concerts. 
Tvo of these, C. Armstrong Gibbs’ 
“Petrothal Ballet,” and Herbert Howell’s 
“p-ocession,” aroused the enthusiasm of 
the audience, and there were ovations for 
the composers. The third aroused even 


more excitement, though much of the 
noise was hostile and took the form of 
hisses and catcalls. The offending piece 
was Darius Milhaud’s Second Symphonic 
Suite, the young Frenchman’s first work 
for a large orchestra ever played here. 

The Howells number was played twice 
in response to the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence, and a second hearing confirmed first 
impressions that here was a skilfully and 
surely written composition which is a 
valuable contribution to British music. 
It is written for a large orchestra with 
organ and piano, and though a work of 
great dimensions is not complex. It is 
notable for its pictorial effects, and leaves 
the impression that the “Procession” has 
been more a dream than a reality. Gibbs 
conducted his ballet, which proved a 
charming work, somewhat conventional, 
but none the less distinguished and filled 
with delightful instrumental combina- 
tions. 

Although the Milhaud suite is remark- 
ably finished and evidently the work of 
a musician who has mastered the funda- 
mentals, it is mostly tedious and suffers 


Lee Phases MiBiaud Symphonic Suite 
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from constant reiteration of a single idea. 
The jangling dissonances and frequent 
blaring of the brasses proved too much 
for the patience of a large portion of the 
audience, which fell into violent conflict 
with the minority, which had come re- 
solved to applaud Milhaud, no matter 
what he had to offer. 

The week also’. brought Percy 
Grainger’ “Shepherd’s Hey” and “Irish 
Tune from County Derry,” which were 
received enthusiastically; three archaic 
and charming ballets by Rameau; Cas- 
ella’s early Rhapsody, and “Pierrot of 
the Minute,” by Bantock, which for many 
was a novelty, although it has been 
played once or twice before in London. 
The Wagner evening was given over to 
“Meistersinger” with an exceptionally 
fine group of soloists, including Doris 
Vane, Rose Myrtil, John Coates, Archi- 
bald Winter, Samuel Mann, Percy Hem- 
ming and Herbert Heyner. 

The violinists of the week were all 
women save Charles Woodhouse, and they 
acquitted themselves with credit. The 
list included Isolde Menges, Doris Hough- 
ton, Amy Neill and Marie Hall. In El- 
gar’s ’Cello Concerto, Beatrice Harrison 
played with her usual skill and feeling 
and won an ovation. Belinda Heather 
and Irene Scharrer were the pianists and 
the singers of the week were Maggie 
Teyte, Annie Rees, Edna Thornton, Olga 
Haley, Margaret Balfour, Topliss Green, 
Frank Mullings, Hubert Eisdell, Robert 
Radford and Harold Williams. 





Festival Augments Activity in Munich 
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UNICH, Sept. 7.—The latest produc- 

tions in the excellent series of festi- 
val performances at the Prinzregenten 
Theater were Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” Braunfels’ “The Birds” and Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro.” Bruno Wal- 
ter conducted, and as usual gave the 
scores readings full of authority and 
brilliance. Following the performances 
of Weber’s “Oberon” and “Euryanthe,” 
and Wolf’s “Corregidor,” Mr. Walter will 
say farewell to audiences here after sev- 
eral years of service. 

In the Gluck opera Delia Reinhardt 
sang the title réle, and gave a perform- 
ance distinguished by vocal and dramatic 
beauty. The Achilles of the cast was 
Karl Erb, whose fine interpretations have 
been a feature of the festival. Hermine 
Bosetti as Artemis was again warmly 
applauded for her exquisite singing and 
the pure sustained beauty of her voice. 
Gless sang Calchas and Luisa Miller was 
an excellent Clytemnestra. 

In “The Birds,” Maria Ivogiin assumed 
the réle of the Nightingale, which has 
become associated with her name. The 
opera had the interest of a novelty for 
the American and English visitors, of 
whom there were many. It was most 
lavorably received. “The Birds,” as given 
here, has the benefit of a remarkably 
fine setting by Krdller, and the entire 
performance was one of splendid quality. 
Paul Bender sang Prometheus, Depfer 
was Ratebund, and the others in the cast 
ie Brodersen, Lohsing and Thea Lind- 
hard. 

The cast of “Figaro’s Marriage” was 
Superior throughout, and the work was 
given a spirited performance. Delia 
Reinhardt was Cherubino; Schiitzendorf 
sang Figaro, and the other parts were 
listributed as follows: Feinhals, Alma- 
vwa; Nelly Merz, The Countess; Her- 
mine Bosetti, Suzanne; Lohsing, Bartolo; 
Hedwig Fichtmiiller, Marcelline, and 
eydel, a fine artist, as Basilio. The guest 
artist of one of the “Figaro” perform- 


ances was Elizabeth Schumann of Vienna, 


Wno sang Suzanne admirably. 
In addition to the festival presenta- 
ns Mr. Walter also conducted the first 
Performance here of Pfitzner’s cantata, 
''on Deutscher Seele.” 
\mong the recent concerts of interest 
S one given by the chorus of the Cath- 
‘al under the baton of Ludwig Verbe- 
soloists were Gabriele 


The program included numbers, 








beautifully sung, by Palestrina, Orlando, 
di Lasso, Hugo Wolf and Bruckner. 

At St. Johns Church Gustav Schédel, 
organist; Hedwig Mittelmeier, soprano, 
and Jacob Streicher were heard in a pro- 
gram which included superior perform- 
ances of music by Handel, Brahms and 
Beethoven. 

Sigrid Onegin, mezzo-soprano, who has 
been engaged for the New York Metro- 
politan during the coming season, gave a 
farewell concert devoted to old Italian 
songs before leaving for America. Her 
singing was marked by finished style and 
great tonal beauty. Michael Raucheisen 
provided skilful accompaniments. 


Loeffler Poem a Novelty in Barcelona 


BARCELONA, Sept. 6.—“Pagan Poem” 
for orchestra, by Charles Martin Loeffler, 
Boston composer, was the novelty on the 
recent program given by the Casals Or- 
chestra, under the baton of Pablo Casals. 
The work aroused the most favorable 
criticism and is scheduled for an early 
repetition. Alfred Cortot was soloist of 
the occasion in the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo. Casals and Cortot, with Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, presented recently a 
series of delightful chamber music pro- 
grams which attracted large audiences. 


Handel’s “Julius Caesar” Heard at 
Gottingen Festival 


GOTTINGEN, Sept. 5.—As part of the 
festival of Handél operatic music, held 
here recently, the composer’s “Julius 
Cesar,” which had not been heard on 
the opera stage for more than a century, 
was revived here in excellent style. The 
Berlin baritone, Wilhelm Guttmann, 
sang the title réle and the piece was ad- 
mirably staged and had an admirable 
investiture by Thiersche, who was large- 
ly responsible for the great success of 
the recent Handel Festival at Halle. 





Fauré Honored in City of His Youth 


ANNECY, Sept. 7.—Following the na- 
tional tribute paid Gabriel Fauré by the 
recent ceremonies in Paris, Eduard de 
Paty, director of the Casino here, or- 
ganized a celebration in honor of the 
composer who spent his youth here. The 
occasion attracted many of the most 
notable artists in France. The composer 
accompanied Héléne Demelier, of the 
Paris Opéra, in airs from his “Pénélope” 
and the orchestra, conducted by Bedetti, 
was heard in several of his best known 
compositions. Jean Diémer and Vladi- 
mir Perlmutter, both prize graduates of 


the Paris Conservatory, played Fauré’s 
Elégie and his Sonata for violin and 
piano. Marcelle Goudard and Albert 
Paillard, of the Opéra Comique, and 
Maria Davidoff, one of the best of the 
young sopranos, were also heard. Many 
notables of the musical world, including 
Henri Malherbe, Emile Isola and Made- 
leine Matthieu, were present. 


Opera Season Begins in Berlin 


BERLIN, Sept. 7.—The season at the 
Staatsoper is now in full swing, and a 
company is giving good performances of 
Wagner and standard Italian operas 
at the Biilowplatz. Richard Strauss’ 
“Joseph’s Legende,” Leo Blech’s one- 
act opera, “Versiegelt” and - Pfitzner’s 
“Palestrina” are the recent Staatsoper 
productions of the greatest interest. In 
the Blech opera, a comparative novelty 
of much charm, Vera Schwarz was ac- 
claimed as the Widow Gertrud. Else 
Knepel, Desider Zador, Ida von Scheele- 
Miiller, Waldemar Henke and Herbert 
Stock were also in the cast. A new in- 
vestiture of “Carmen” was a recent fea- 
ture, with a fine new ballet arranged by 
the recently appointed ballet-mistress, 
Lina Cerzer. The most recent Biilow- 
platz presentations were “Walkiire” and 
“Siegfried,” with casts which _ includ- 
ed Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, Angela 
Sachs, Bella Fortner-Halberth, Theodore 
Lattermann, George Schmieter, Max 
Spilecker and Julius Lieban. 


Glastonbury, Eng., Hears Premiére 
of Boughton Music Drama 


, 


GLASTONBURY, Sept. 9.—‘‘Alcestis,” a 
new music drama by Rutland Boughton, 
based on the tragedy of Euripides of the 
same name, had its premiére here re- 
cently under the direction of the com- 
poser, and made an excellent impression. 
Boughton has used Gilbert Murray’s 
translation with very few excisions. The 
chorus is employed extensively. The or- 
chestration is made for a small band 
consisting of a few wood-winds and 
strings, two harps and four brasses. The 
composer exercised wisdom in his choice 
of singers. Arthur Jordan and Frederick 
Woodhouse were Apollo and Thanatos; 
Astra Desmond was admirable in the 
title rédle and Kathleen Davis, a young 
and hitherto unknown artist, dis- 
tinguished herself in the important réle 
of the Handmaid. Steuart Wilson was 
Admetus and Clive Carey sang Herakles. 


Hallé Orchestra May Be Disbanded 


MANCHESTER, Sept. 8.—The Hallé Or- 
chestra, founded in 1857 by Sir Charles 
Hallé, and one of the best known of 
European orchestras, is threatened by 
financial difficulties so serious that they 
may end in the dispersal of the organi- 
zation. Hamilton Harty, conductor, and 
August Behrens, chairman of the So- 
ciety, have organized a special commit- 
tee to recruit support, and an effort is 
being made to secure an endowment 
from the city. As yet very little has 
been accomplished in either direction. 


“Singspiele” Produced in Stuttgart 


STUTTGART, Sept. 3.—“The Four Year 
Post,” one of the earliest musical efforts 
of Franz Schubert, has been produced 
here as a musical curiosity. The piece 
is written in the archaic form of a 
“Singspiele,” with music and spoken dia- 
logue interwoven, and possesses a great 
deal of melody and charm. It was writ- 
ten when the composer was seventeen 
years old. 





BERLIN, Sept. 9.—An extensive concert 
tour of cities on the Baltic by a large 
group of German music students, as- 
sisted by thirty-six members of the Leip- 
zig Gewandhaus Chorus and the Het 
Leidensch University Trio of Holland, 
was undertaken recently. The tour in- 
cludes Danzig, Kénigsberg, Riga, Kovno, 
Reval, Helsingfors, Stockholm, Christi- 
ana and Copenhagen. 





IF'REIBURG, Sept. 4.—The Municipal 
Orchestra here has gone the way of 
many other provincial musical organiza- 
tions during the past season in Germany, 
and has disbanded owing to financial 
and other difficulties. The crisis fol- 
lowed the resignation of Kapellmeister 
Dehnert. 


. the same 


Paris Hears Massenet 
Score for Dickens W ork 


PARIS, Sept. 7.—The season here dur- 
ing the past fortnight displayed signs 
of activity in the opening of two music 
dramas and preparations at the Opera 
and the Opéra Comique for the produc- 
tion shortly of several novelties and a 
gala revival of “Faust.” At the Nouvel- 
Ambigu, de Franecmesnil’s dramatic ver- 
sion of Dickens’ “Cricket on the Hearth,” 
with Massenet’s littlke known incidental 
music, is the new attraction. The score 
contains some of the composer’s most 
melodious work and is interesting in 
every respect. “The Return of Heten,” 
a piece in three acts with a score by 
Fernand Raphaél, follows closely the 
tradition of Offenbach’s “La _ Belle 
Héléne” and concerns the adventures of 
celebrated beauty. The in- 
fluence of Bizet and Ravel are both evi- 
dent in Raphaél’s music, and to its ad- 
vantage, it must be said. 

At the Opéra, Hilda Roosevelt, an 
American soprano well known in France, 
made her début recently in the title réle 
of “Thais,” and was received with en- 
thusiasm by an audience which included 
the members of the American Good Will 
Delegation. Gabriel Grovlez, former 
conductor with the Chicago Opera, as- 
sumed the baton at the Opera for the 
first time this season and gave the 
“Thais” score a distinguished reading. 
The Athanaél of the cast was J. Baldous, 
who is a favorite here in the réle. At 
the Opéra Comique Max Bussy and Mme. 
Hiriberry-Sauguey were the new Wer- 
ther and Charlotte of Massenet’s popu- 
lar opera. Both artists registered great 
successes. 


Dresden Opera Resumes Activity 


DRESDEN, Sept. 7. Following the 
summer holiday the répertoire at the 
Staatsoper was resumed on Aug. 13 
with a performance of “Fidelio” under 
the baton of Fritz Busch.: The perform- 
ances of the first week included ‘Or- 
pheus,” “The Magic Flute,” “Oberon,” 
and ‘“Rosenkavalier.” |Meanwhile at 
the Albert Theater the summer season 
of opera continues to bring forward a 
number of the more unfamiliar operas. 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
Kinezl’s “Der Kuhreigen” are the most 
recent productions. 








MAnpRID, Sept. 6.—A war of speeches 
and journalistic articles has broken out 
among musicians and followers of the 
opera over the proposal to nationalize 
the Royal Opera here. The musicians 
claim that a state-owned theater would 
be a great benefit to composers. In a 
recent letter to the press, Amadeo Vives 
pointed out that only fifteen native 
operas had been produced in the thirty 
years’ history of the institution. 





NARBONNE, Sept. 8.—‘Alkestis,” the 
tragedy in four acts, with a sound and 
interesting score by Laurent Léon, was 
given a performance in the open air here 
recently under the baton of Joseph Lig- 
non. The performance was preceded by 
a short piece called “The Fétes of Apol- 
lo,” by Louis Gallet, with a score by 
Lignon. The latter was heard for the 
first time. 


BERLIN, Sept. 3.—The General Asso- 
ciation of Orchestral Conductors has an- 
nounced a concert series in the early 
autumn by an orchestra made up en- 
tirely from members of its organization. 
Ignatz Waghalter, first conductor of the 
Charlottenburg Opera, will be the con- 
ductor of conductors. 





WURZBURG, Sept. 7.—The direction of 
the State Theater has decided to aban- 
den its policy of providing a répertoire 
of opera each season. In the future only 
dramatic pieces will be presented. Fi- 
nancial difficulties are responsible for 
the change in policy. 


ZWICKAU, Sept. 6.—At the recent 
Schumann Festival, held here, a remark- 
able collection of rare manuscripts by 
the composers were placed on exhibition. 








Paris, Sept. 4.—Louis Bousquet, com- 
poser of “Madelon,” the most famous of 
marching songs in the recent war, has 
been elected mayor of the commune of 
Beauchamp. 
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Special Concert Ergagement 
OF 


MARION ARMSTRONG 


Scotch-Canadian Soprano 


at the 


Eastman Theatre 
of 
The University 
of 
Rochester 


Young soprano who had 
the distinction of being the 
first soloist to be heard 
from Rochester’s new fa- 
mous temple of music and 
moving pictures. 





Photo © George Maillard Kesslere 


What the Critics Said 


The artistic quality of the offering by Marion Armstrong, 
Seotch-Canadian soprano, is an assurance of entertainment un- 
like anything Rochester audiences have known in motion picture 


houses of their own city. 
: The Rochester Post Express. 


Marion Armstrong, announced as the Scotch-Canadian soprano, 
proved to have a voice of sweet, clear timber, and sang with un- 
usual expression a song by Seitz, “The World is Waiting for the 


Sunrise.” ‘ : 

The Rochester Times-Union. 
Marion Armstrong, Scotch-Canadian soprano, is proving a 

pleasing revelation to patrons and is daily adding to the success 


which she achieved at the opening performance. 
The Post Express. 


The other soloist was Miss Marion Armstrong, Scotch-Cana- 
dian soprano, with a voice of luscious quality and skillful man- 
agement. This young artist had the distinction of being the 
first to sing to an audience from the theatre stage, which will 
soon be the musical center of Rochester. 

The Rochester Herald. 


The musical artistry of the programme is supplemented by 
the very artistic singing of Marion Armstrong, Scotch-Canadian 


soprano. 
The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


The appearance of Miss Marion Armstrong gave the audience 
an opportunity to hear some splendid singing and to observe 
again the sound carrying qualities of the auditorium. The per- 
fectly shaped walls and roof have a faculty of distributing the 
sound, so that at times it was difficult to say positively whether 
or not the stage was the source of the singer’s voice. Miss Arm- 
strong’s song was Seitz’s “The World is Waiting for the Sun- 
a popular song, but excellently sung. 

The Democrat and Chronicle. 


1a 9 
rise, 


Another solo number on the program was a vocal selection, 
“The World is Waiting for the Sunrise,” by Marion Armstrong, 
‘hose soprano voice is of delightful purity. 
The Rochester Herald. 


The Betty Tillotson Concert Bureau 
180 Madison Ave., New York 


Jaques-Dalcroze Will Visit America 
Next Year to Illustrate Eurhythmics 


HOUQAATULANOATAOOLASUATRNNYOOUONGANNTASNNANSH A ENEGAATUOOOOUOENONAOOEEOAUUORNENOUUEGNOUUUU RON AUUUEEEEQUQUOUGNAUUEEUUAYEENUUOUEEUAUULEEY 


HAT Jaques-Dalcroze, originator of 
the Dalcroze system of eurhythmics, 
will come to America the season after 
next is the news brought by Mrs. Walter 
Golde, one of the founders of the new 
Daleroze Society, who visited him in 
Geneva this summer. Direction of a big 
pageant will prevent his coming this 
winter. On his American tour he will 
demonstrate his system with the aid of 
several pupils, possibly including some 
trained in this country. 
“What M. Dalcroze wants particularly 


to be understood,” said Mrs. Golde, “‘is 


that his ideas are founded primarily on 
music and only incidentally on dancing. 
One of his reasons for coming is his de- 
sire to correct misapprehensions on the 
subject. 

“The great difficulty has been M. Dal- 
croze’s insistence upon granting certifi- 
cates only to those personally examined 
by him in Europe, and in this he is per- 
fectly justified. The object is not to hand 
out certificates, but to give would-be 
teachers adequate training; and the work 
is so difficult that he cannot entrust ex- 
amination to others. I was fortunate in 
visiting him in Geneva while examina- 
tions were being held, and I was allowed 
to observe them. The work is remark- 
able, but so difficult that I believe only 
three out of about twenty passed. M. 
Dalcroze points to the current misappre- 
hensions about his work as evidence of 
the mischief which incompetent teachers 
may do. If pianists were willing to go to 


TT Tih 


Lasscheticky, why not come 
to him? 

“However, he is very pleased at the 
formation of the Society, and on his tour 
he hopes to discover whether America is 
ripe for his ideas. He may be induced 
to send over somebody periodically to 
examine candidates. 

“We of the Society feel the need of 
native American teachers who can make 
the greatest impression upon American 
students, supplementing the excellent 
work of the bare dozen of teachers, 
mainly foreigners, scattered over the 
country. One of the reasons for the 
tremendous growth of the Daleroze Insti- 
tute in London is the fact that Percy 
Ingham and his assistants are English. 
Nevertheless, M. Dalcroze goes there 
once a year to examine.” 


should they 


New Easthope Martin Cycle Sung 


“The Mountebanks,’ Easthope Mar- 
tin’s new cycle for vocal quartet, has 
had a number of successful perform- 
ances by the Artone Quartet, the Univer- 
sity Quartet of Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
other organizations. The Artone Quar- 
tet has sung it in St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Detroit and recently at its concert at 
New York University. 


European Appearances for Schmitz 


E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, is 
booked for four concerts in Brussels, an 
appearance in Paris with the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra and recitals in Lyons and Or- 
léans before returning to America at 
the beginning of the year. 
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THE MENACE OF CENSORSHIP 


ENSORSHIP seems to share favor with psycho- 

analysis and prize-fighting as a popular pas- 
time just now. The particular ego which would 
dictate what a man shall see, read or listen to, irre- 
spective of his desires, has grown and spread like 
a fungus, until, in disgust, and not without a little 
fear, those who stand for tolerance have become 
intolerant of the weed. In this age of restrictions, 
when personal liberty at times appears destined to 
be thrust beyond the three-mile limit and our 
tastes subjected to the approval or disapproval of 
fanatics, the day is past for an apathetic acceptance 
of conditions that would hedge our lives more and 
more. 

We have prohibition, with some illuminating re- 
sults; we have cinema censorship, which, in its ex- 
pression, would be amusingly naive were it not so 
deplorably demonstrative of mental hopelessness; 
we have within a certain state a body which turns 
aghast at the vicious ideas promulgated by one Dar- 
win; we read of a publisher in another state being 
fined for selling the atrocious Rabelais; and recent 
news from Broadway tells of a jury panel of nearly 
five hundred “intelligent citizens’ from which 
“twelve talesmen will be picked to pass on the mo- 
rality of any production against which serious pro- 
tests have been sent to the Commissioners of Li- 
censes.”’ 

This last development, it is true, bears the virtue 
of a movement made in self-defence, but what a 
commentary upon the times in which we exist when 
a form of political censorship seems so imminent 
that a defensive measure becomes necessary. We 
want nothing of the English system, which recently 
distinguished itself by withholding a license from a 





play because Queen Victoria figured in its scenes; 
neither do we want a play jury, unless it were to 
afford protection to a long-suffering public. Defend 
us from the inanities, the morals will take care of 
themselves. The bed-room farce may very well be 
left to its own stupidities; but, if we are to meddle 
with O’Neill and men like O’Neill, then we do kill 
the American drama as it breathes its first real 
breath of life. 

Books, films, plays. 
the theater to the opera house. 
not been free of the censor bug. There is little 
need to recall the case of “Salome.” That came up 
for review when, at the end of last season, there 
was quite a flurry about its restoration at the 
Metropolitan. However, this was a censorship lim- 
ited to an institution, and we have seen Mary Gar- 
den free to play the self-willed daughter of Herod- 
ias, not without rumblings similar to those which 
followed “Aphrodite” and “Zaza.” We have nothing 
to do with the merits or morals of these works. 
Free discussion, particularly of the merits or the 
lack thereof, should be a _ sufficient protection. 
When art is untrammelled, only the true art will 
survive. 

There is a healthy sign in the reaction which 
censorship and talk of censorship has created. The 
threat against the art of letters has brought authors 
and publishers into line. The recent seizure of 
three books—one of them the work of D. H. Law- 
rence, another of Arthur Schnitzler—raised a 
veritable hornets’ nest. The New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice lost its case, but the ef- 


It is but a short step from 
Indeed, opera has 


fects of the complaint against these books, each of‘ 


which Magistrate Simpson described, in his deci- 
sion, as “a distinct contribution to the literature 
of the present day,” has been more widespread. 
Perhaps the time is not so far distant when it will 
be possible to ask for the works of certain distin- 
guished authors without first glancing -apprehen- 
sively around the book-store and lowering one’s 
voice to a whisper, as if engaged in a criminal tran- 
saction. Not until then will opera be entirely safe. 
Meanwhile, there are people who advocate the appli- 
cation of Freudian principles to the censorship ego. 
There are more violent spirits who would not stop 
at the methods of Mr. Dempsey, but such an atti- 
tude we can scarcely condone. 
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RAVINIA’S IMPETUS TO SUMMER OPERA 


IME was when summer opera was regarded in 

America as an anomaly. All manner of festi- 
vals were accepted as appropriate to the warmer 
season, for they were feasible in open air surround- 
ings. But opera was looked upon as a thing for 
furs and jewels and the parade of décolleté. 

So completely has this situation changed that 
there is now basis for belief that in the immediate 
future the development of opera in this country 
will be more and more a matter of outdoor per- 
formances during the summer months. Since the 
closing last spring of most of the indoor audi- 
toriums, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis 
and other cities have applauded open-air representa- 
tions. Notable among others were those at the 
Hollywood Bowl and the Stadium at Palo Alto, in 
California. Whether a municipal undertaking, as 
in St. Louis, a purely personal venture as in Balti- 
more, or one operated by a corporation such as has 
sponsored the unique Zoo opera in Cincinnati, these 
projects have been representative of a definite trend 
in the popularizing of what too long has been an 
aristocratic and exotic art. 

Undoubtedly the greatest single impetus for this 
development has been the success of summer opera 
at Ravinia. Louis Eckstein must be credited with 
having accomplished what, in 1911, he set out to 
do; but, in the stimulation he has provided other 
communities he may even be said to have builded 
better than he knew. The events of the eleventh 
year of Ravinia’s opera have further justified what 
has been said heretofore concerning the important 
place this venture has assumed among the operatic 
institutions of America. 





In his first years, Mr. Eckstein’s problem was to _ 


persuade artists of rank to accept engagements for 
summer opera. They regarded it as likely to prove 
derogatory to their reputations, just as vocalists 
once were wont to look upon singing in open-air as 
injurious to their voices. To-day the Ravinia man- 
ager apparently has no difficulty in inducing mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan, Chicago and other opera 
organizations to join his ensemble, and there have 
been instances of singers of enviable repute appear- 
ing in some of their most successful réles at Ravinia 


before undertaking these same parts at the 
and traditional opera houses. 


In illustration of the resources of the R.. jp; 


ensemble it is pointed out that “Aida” was 
three times this season with as many singers 
title réle, and that “‘Pagliacci’’*was sung three 
with as many artists as Nedda. Novelties and 
tions to the répertoire have come to be exp 
and this season, with twenty-nine operas su 
three weeks, Ravinia patrons had opportun 
hear Mascagni’s well-nigh forgotten “L’. 
Fritz,” Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff”’ 
Leroux’s “Le Chemineau,” three operas far 
the beaten track of “popular” répertoire. 
For Chicago and the North Shore su! 
Ravinia has become an invaluable asset. Mor: 
that, it has taken a definite place among the a: 
MB™Db{D?$D?DRE.W 


institutions of the nation. 
Hl Pervrowalitie 
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The American Family Circle Typified in Home Life o! 


Distinguished Choral Conductor 





Victor Harris, composer and conductor of the St. 
Cecilia Club, of New York, is now preparing his winte! 


programs after a summer of relaxation and rest. Th 
photograph shows him with Mrs. Harris and_ thei 


children at their Long Island summer home. Mr. Harris 
has conducted the St. Cecilia Club for two decaies, 


having presided over its concerts since 1902. 
Rosenblatt—When asked recently as to whethe! 


second refusal on his part to appear on the operat 


a 


stage as Eleazar in “La Juive” meant that he woul’ 
never be willing to essay the réle, Cantor Josef Roset- 


‘blatt indicated that he might sing the music of Halevy: 


opera if it were given in concert form, as this woud 
nis 


remove obstacles which have interposed to prevent 
singing in opera. 

Hasselmans—Not to Walter Damrosch, who had 
nounced it for the winter programs of the New \ 
Symphony, but to Louis Hasselmans, conducto! 


Ravinia and also at the Metropolitan, must be cred!! 


the first known performances in America of Sain 


Saéns’ “Animals’ Carnival,” of which only one nun 


the popular “Swan” has been made familiar here! 


fore. Mr. Hasselmans included the suite in a co! 
at Ravinia Monday evening, Aug. 28. 


Gigli—In behalf of compatriots in America, Ben 
ino Gigli, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, recently | 
sented the poet Gabrielle D’Annunzio with O1 
Ruotolo’s bust of Dante. 
the Dante Alighieri Societ, of New York, with 
mission when he went to Italy last spring, but th: 


Mr. Gigli was charged ! 


ness of the poet prevented carrying out the plan un 


a few days ago. The bust is the work of the scu 
who made the Caruso bust presented by Mrs. E 
Caruso to the Metropolitan. 


Tagore—Aiding Rabindranath Tagoie at the 
versity at Shantiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal, India, | 
grand-nephew, Dinendra Nath Tagore, who has 
described as one of India’s most noted singers 
musicians. It has been pointed out that mos 
Rabindranath Tagore’s short poems are songs § 
music by himself. His grand-nephew carries th‘ 
his memory, though many of them recently have 
reduced to manuscript by means of special not 
which will preserve their semi-tone intervals. 
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‘Point and Counterpoint 


On Mechanical Music 
PURCHASER of a phonograph once ascribed his motive as a pure 
raving for the boon of self-defense. Having recently removed to an 
sive apartment, he found there so distressing a plethora of the cultural 


A 


xP 
Pte he form of congealed musical entertainment—that he was compelled 
to seek a counter-irritant. The roar of his own musical battery served to 
blot out the nineteen simultaneous melodic orgies of his neighbors. 


We are persuaded that certain “numbers” are ideally fitted for this function of 
eompetitive reverberation. Much as we love the Prelude by a Noted Russian which 
a]| the world has played, we think its ingenious bing-bong would serve admirably to 
<jjence the bray of a too-presumptuous saxophone upstairs. The violinist who 
“practises” of a morning could be squelched by a persistent repetition of a Black- 
key Etude. Orchestral medleys on the cabinet phonograph lose their terrors for the 
] whose supple fingers can turn out endless rounds of “Eili, Eili.” 

* x * 


TE scent possibilities of conflicts between those of varying appreciation. A 
W sattle between devotées of the “Lucia” Sextet and the Andante Cantabile of 
Tchaikovsky could only end in Slavic defeat. Briinnhilde would quite rout “The 
Lass With the Delicate Air.” International complications inherent in a schism 
between partisans of various national anthems appals the imagination. Nay, even 
the Union might founder on a regrettable rock, were its component States to vie, 
with those ballads dedicated to Georgia, Indiana and Missouri! 

* * * 


‘cellist 


RULY, Music, gentle maid, was never meant for rough pursuits like these! The 

paean of peace were more fitting for the mouth of the phonograph and the 

whirring papyrus of the reproducing piano to utter than the sanguinary call to arms! 
+ o* co 


Jejune Jottings 


HE announcement has gone forth from the Teutonic camp that in the proposed 
operatic invasion of America there will be no truces in the form of “cuttings” 
of scores. The battle will be loud and long, we predict; and it were well that our 
defensive forces brought their mess kits to the fray! 
* * * 


HE prisoners at Sing Sing have just enjoyed a program of their own ensemble 
T singing. We can imagine a half-dozen harmless diversions that might have 
proved more congenial to those who participated. We are not even informed that 
they were allowed to choose their own numbers. Among sentiments appropriate to 
the occasion would have been Mendelssohn’s “Oh, for the Wings of a Dove’; the 
Tennysonian “Break, Break, Break,” and perchance Nevin’s “Oh, That We Two 
Were Maying”’! 

* + * 
T is rumored that a music lover of philanthropic persuasion recently gave a 
reception for Successors to Caruso. Only 9,967,425 tenors attended <= 
aK * * 


N Italian tenor is quoted in the advertising columns of the New York pyess as 
declaring that a patent preparation “has freed him of stomach trouble after 
everything else failed to bring relief.” Another evidence of music’s foundation 
upon the tonic. 
Ee . 
HE latest bulletin concerning the activity of a well and favorably known Chicago 
family contains the magic syllables of the stage name which that daughter not 
now upon a European visit will assume in opera. This matter of nomenclature is 
often decided at too late a moment before the début. We advise male piano students 
to temper Czerny with regular applications of Wildroot. For publicity purposes a 
hair on the head is worth two in the sofa. 


sical Americas Question Box ’< | 
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ADVICE AND INFORMATION fr STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS gir" 








——————— 

















NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 
| musicians, cannot be considered. 

| Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
Address Editor, The Question Boz. 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 








of it. 2, Sometimes they do, but as a 
rule the agents of the make of piano 
, : ; they use supply an instrument from the 
Would you give some definite advice agency nearest to where the concert is 
)a girl of eighteen with a good soprano being given. 
voice who is anxious to make a career ? 9 ? 
in opera? K. K. K. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 17. 
lt is not easy to give any definite ad- 
‘we with such indefinite data as you 
furnish. If your voice is a remarkable 
ie, you should have no difficulty in mak- 
4 a career and achieving fame, but 
¢ sure that it is remarkable before em- 
irkimg on such a career. There is prob- 
XY no profession at the present time 
over-crowded as that of opera, and 
iny fine singers, especially Americans, 
juish without engagements for years. 


The Operatic Career 
Question Box Editor: 


Hofmann as Composer 


Question Box Editor: 

Recently you answered a question con- 
cerning Josef Hofmann’s teachers, in- 
cluding some in composition. Is he a 
composer as well as a pianist? 

TUTTI-FRUTTI. 

New York, Aug. 21, 1922. 

Josef Hofmann has to his credit two 
piano sonatas, five piano concertos, a 
symphony and a large number of smaller 
piano pieces, including several published 


i ae under the name “Michel Dvorsky.” Un- 

. , 2 8 ; C Ss uU Ss > 

A Rachmaninoff Work der this name he has also published 

Chromatikon” for orchestra and piano. 
Yuestion Box Editor: > 9 9 


l. I recently read in a story of a piano 
mposition by Rachmaninoff supposed 
describe a man buried alive, knocking 

is coffin lid while the wind drowns 


Julian Gayarreé 


Question Box Editor: 
Will tell 


something about 


ries, and ending with the dying you me 
Way of the wind and the agonies of the Charles Gayarré? Was he a French 
la Can you tell me which composi- tenor? W. E. C. 

t is? 2. Do pianists usually carry Beersheba Springs, Tenn., Sept. 9. 


own pianos with them? If 


you mean Julian Gayarré, the 
R. S. R. 


operatic tenor of a generation ago, he 
was born near Pampeluna in Spain, Jan. 
9, 1844. He was the son of a blacksmith, 
and was educated at the Madrid Con- 
servatory through the kindness of Senor 
Eslava. He sang first at Varese in minor 
parts, but given an. opportunity as 
“Nemorino” in “L’Elisir,” he made an 


berwick, Pa., Sept. 16. 
The C Sharp Minor Prelude may be 
piece referred to, but we rather 
that this description of the piece 
e invention of the author of the 
you read. Certainly the composer 
never made any such explanation 
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immediate success. He sang in the prin- 
cipal European opera houses and in 
South America. He was the creator of 
the role of “Enzo” in Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda” at La Scala, April 8, 1876. 
He died at Madrid on Jan. 2, 1890. 
Gayarré was very popular personally 
and is said to have had a voice of un- 
usually lovely quality. He founded a 
school of singing for poor but talented 
youths of his native Spain. 
, 8 
Alexander Wheelock Thayer 

Question Box Editor: 

Please give a biographical sketch of 
Thayer, who wrote a life of Beethoven. 

Gc. F. 

Trenton, N. J., Sept. 18. 

Alexander Wheelock Thayer was born 
in South Natick, Mass., on Oct. 22, 1817. 
After his graduation from Harvard in 
1843,he became assistant librarian there, 
and during his six years at that post he 


formulated plans for writing an accu- 
rate biography of Beethoven. For pre- 
liminary study and the collection of ma- 
terial he spent the years from 1849 till 
1851 in Europe, writing for newspapers 
meanwhile. In 1852 he joined the staff 
of the New York “Tribune,” and in 1854 
he returned to Europe, where he re- 
mained, with only one interruption. For 
a time he was attached to the American 
Embassy in Vienna; and in 1865 he was 
appointed consul at Trieste, a post which 
he held until his death in 1897. He pub- 
lished a “Chronologisches Verzeichnis 
der Werke Ludwig van Beethovens” in 
1865; the first volume of his life of 
Beethoven in a German translation by 
Hermann Deiters in 1866; “Ein kritischer 
Beitrag zur Beethoven-Litteratur”’ in 
1877. He was unable to complete the 
fourth volume of the life of Beethoven; 
but hoped to recast the entire work. The 
original English version was finally com- 
pleted by Henry E. Krehbiel. 





——— 
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ORAINE WYMAN, mezzo-soprano, 
was born in Evanston, Ill., and re- 
ceived the greater part of her education 
abroad. Her mother, Julie Wyman, was 
a noted singer who achieved consider- 


able distinction 
by being one of 
the first to sing 
old French songs 
in recital. Miss 
Wyman found 
her first teacher 
in her mother, 
and, like her 


mother, she de- 
cided to specialize 
in folk-songs. 
Later Miss Wy- 
man caine to New 
York to study 
singing with 
Frida Ashforth, 
and finally went 
abroad to study her chosen work with 
Yvette Guilbert in Paris. 





Loraine Wyman 


She made her début in New York in 
old Aeolian Hall January, 1910. The fol- 
lowing November she appeared at the 
Théatre Gymnase, Paris, with Yvette 
Guilbert, with whom she also appeared 
in June, 1911, in Bechstein Hall, London. 
Since then she has given many recitals 
of the folk-songs in which she has spe- 
cialized. Besides recitals in Aeolian Hall 
and other small halls, her appearances 
have included two with the New York 
Symphony at the series for young chil- 
dren and special recitals in schools, uni- 
versities and clubs. 

In collaboration with Howard Brock- 
way, she began the work of collecting 
and editing songs of the Kentucky moun- 
tains. The first volume, entitled “Lone- 
some Tunes,” was published in 1916, and 
its contents were used by Miss Wyman 
and Mr. Brockway in several joint reci- 
tals thereafter. A later volume wag 
entitled “Twenty Kentucky Mountair 
Songs.” 
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NEGRO CHOIRS TO COMPETE 





Pullman Car Employees to Sing in Music 
Festival in Chicago. 


CHIcAGo, Sept. 18.—Plans for the 
celebration of a music festival by Negro 
choruses and bands here on Jan. 1, have 
been made by Major N. Clark Smith. 
Ensembles of fifty singers drawn from 
the more proficient members of musical 
organizations trained by Major Smith 
among employees of the Pullman Com- 
pany, and orchestral units from the 
same groups, will compete for prizes. 
The program will be given in one of 
the largest auditoriums. 

The musical training of porters and 
other employees, numbering 9,000 men, 
has been financed by the officials of the 
company. L. H. Hungerford, general 
manager, has expressed a desire that 
every member of the company should be 
given an opportunity to develop his latent 
talent. Major Smith hopes also to pre- 
serve in authentic form original melodies 
of the African race, and has arranged 
a number of spirituals for performance 
in the traditional manner. One of these, 
“I Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray,” has 
been arranged for orchestra, and will be 
played by the St. Louis Symphony under 
Rudolph Ganz. 

Major Smith studied at the Chicago 
Musical College, taking the subjects of 
composition and orchestration, under 
Felix Borowski, and studied voice with 
Oscar Saenger. He was head of the 
music department at Tuskegee Institute 
for seven years, and was a_ personal 
friend of Booker Washington. For eight 
years he conducted the Eighth Illinois 
Regiment Band, and travelled extensively 
as leader of a Negro orchestra and glee 
club, visiting Europe and _ other 
countries. His compositions include a 
one-act folk-song opera, “Emancipation,” 
a series of twenty-four plantation folk- 
songs for male voices, and a number of 
anthems. 





Greek Tenor Impresses at Début 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—Themy Georgi, a 
young Greek tenor, until recently a 
stranger to the United States, appeared 
in recital in the ballroom of the Webster 
Hotel on the evening of Sept. 7. Mr. 
Georgi, who has sung in Leipzig, Mann- 
heim and Milan, possesses a voice of con- 
siderable power and varied color. It is 
excellently schooled and artistically han- 
dled. His program included “Cielo 
e Mar,” from “Gioconda,” the Prize Song 
from “Meistersinger” and songs’ by 
Schubert, Strauss and Wolf. Isaac van 
Grove played the accompaniments with 
masterly skill. 





Gunn School Faculty Give Program 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—The officers and 
faculty of the Glenn Dillard Gunn School 
of Music and Dramatic Art gave a house- 
warming at their new home, on Lake 
Shore Drive, on Saturday. Informal 
programs were given by the different 
members of the faculty, including Flor- 
ence Trumbull, Prudence Neff and 
Florence Scholl, pianists; Fritz Renk, 
violinist; Alma Hays Reed and Clemen- 
tina Mullere, sopranos; Fernando Villa, 
tenor; Stuart Barker, baritone; Herbert 
Gould and A. Stogi, basses. Ettore Gor- 
jux was the accompanist. 





Neumann Announces Artist List 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—F. Wight Neu- 
mann, impresario, who has just returned 
from a trip to the Pacific Coast, will 
present the following artists in concert 
during the fall and winter: Frances 
Alda, Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Beniamino Gigli, Elena 
Gerhardt, Rudolph Ganz, Frieda Hempel, 
Jascha Heifetz, Josef Hofmann, Marie 
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Jeritza, Fritz Kreisler, Florence Mac- 
Beth, Rosa Ponselle, Sergei Rachmanin- 
off, Titta Ruffo, Jacques 'thibaud, Bertha 
Freeman Ashberry, Viola Cole Audet, 
Herbert Butler, Lyell Barber, Edward 
Collins, Viola Ehrmann, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Raymond Havens, Pansy Eleanor 
Jacobs, Leone Kruse, Dorothy Linden- 
baum, Meta Lustgarten, Mabel Lyons, 
Heniot Levy, Kathryn Meisle, Ralph 
Michaelis, Marie Novello, Fritz Renk, 
Carolyn Willard, Marie Zendt, and the 
Irish Regiment Band of Toronto. He has 
also booked a joint recital by Harold 
Bauer and Pablo Casals. Mr. Neumann 
has leased the Studebaker Theater and 
the Playhouse for every Sunday after- 
noon for the coming season and has taken 
the Auditorium Theater for ten Sunday 
afternoons. 





Opera Classes in Devries Curriculum 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—Opera classes will 
again be a part of the Herman Devries 
studio curriculum. Mr. Devries has de- 
cided to give two hours, twice a week, to 
the teaching of standard works in the 
répertoire of metropolitan instittions. 
The instruction will include complete 
stage business, the analysis of each opera 
and character, the traditions and cuts 
used in modern operatic production and 
the ensemble and alternating casts will 
be formed. 





Cole Returns to Chicago 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—Rossetter G. Cole, 
composer and teacher of theory, has re- 
turned to Chicago after spending July 
and August in New York as head of the 
music department, Columbia University. 
This was his fourteenth season with Co- 
lumbia University. Mr. Cole passed the 
month of June at the MacDowell Colony, 
Peterboro, N. H., working on some new 
compositions. 





Floyd Jones Fulfils Many Engagements 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—Floyd Jones, 
tenor, has fulfilled a number of engage- 
ments during the past six weeks, ap- 
pearing in concerts at Jonesboro and 
Blytheville, Ark., Winona Lake, War- 
saw and Mooseheart, IIl., besides a num- 
ber of recitals at different clubs and 
churches in Chicago. 





Leo Directs Dixon Chorus 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—Ralph Leo, bari- 
tone and member of the Bush Conserva- 
tory faculty, is directing a large chorus 
in Dixon, Ill., and is already preparing 
an elaborate Christmas program. Mr. 
Leo has a large class at Bush Conserva- 
tory this year, and he has been engaged 
to sing at fourteen different clubs in Chi- 
cago, also for numerous events outside 
Chicago. 


Arthur Kraft Sings in Michigan 


CHIcAGO, Sept. 16.— Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, gave a number of recitals in Michi- 
gan during the latter part of August, 
appearing at Holland, Douglas, Saugau- 
tuck and Castle Park, Mich. He will 
leave for New York on Sunday, Sept. 17, 
to become associated with LaForge- 
Bertimen studios. 





Pease Opens Chicago Concert Series 

CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—The Lyon & Healy 
series of noon concerts was opened by 
Rollin Pease, bass-baritone, recently. 
These concerts will be given every week 
until the end of May. 


Chicago Theater Concerts Begin 
CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—Ingrid Arnesen, 
soprano, was soloist at the opening con- 
cerc on Sunday noon of the Chicago The- 
ater Symphony, conducted by Nathaniel 
Finston, and sang “One Fine Day,” from 
“Madama Butterfly.” 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


In a survey of conditions as they exist 
in European music Car] D. Kinsey, busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, now back in his office after his 
recent trip, feels that such conditions 
are eminently against successful music 
study on the continent and greatly in 
favor of those in America, where the 
teaching is of the best and the musical 
atmosphere and opportunities such as ex- 
isted in the palmy days of European 
music study—days which now are no 
more. 

Some seventy-five free scholarships 
have been awarded this week to students 
whose gifts were passed upon by a board 
of judges. Of this total, thirty-seven 
were in the piano department, sixteen in 
the vocal department, fifteen in the vio- 
lin, five in the department of expression 
and dramatic art and one in musical 
composition. Competitors came from al- 
most every state and there were some 
from foreign lands. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


The opening week of the fall term at 
Bush Conservatory has surpassed all 
previous seasons in the large number of 
students enrolled. Kenneth M. Bradley, 
president, has arranged an interesting 
series of concerts by students, recitals by 
faculty members, lecture recitals, teach- 
ers’ demonstrations. The first faculty 
recital will be given by Charles W. 
Clark, baritone, on Sept. 22. 

Ebba Fredericksen, violinist, student 
of Richard Czerwonky, gave a recital in 
Seattle, Wash., recently. 

Bernard Schweitzer, tenor, pupil of 
30za Oumiroff, baritone, has been teach- 
ing a large class of pupils at his home 
in Delaware, Ohio. He is soloist at Holy 
Name Cathedral, Chicago, and_ will 
have charge of the boys’ chorus this 
season. 

Lorentz Hansen, violinist and pupil of 
Richard Czerwonky, has played in sev- 
eral radio concerts in Wichita, Kan., and 
filled several concert engagements dur- 
ing the summer. 

Alan Irwin, pianist, pupil of John J. 
Blackmore, had a large class of pupils 
during the summer months and filled sev- 
eral concert engagements. 

The Bush Conservatory will supply 
one program a week for the radio of the 
Wrigley Station. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The violin department of the American 
Conservatory includes Jacques Gordon, 
concertmaster, Chicago Symphony; Her- 
bert Butler, Adolf Weidig, Ramon Gir- 
vin, Hans Muenzer and such well-known 
young artists as Walter Aschenbrenner, 
Stella Roberts, Mable Stapleton, Henry 
Sopkin and Kenneth Fiske. 

An unusual number of pupils of the 
American Conservatory had Chautauqua 
engagements during the summer. 

Harris R. Vail, of the public school 
music department, has been made direc- 
tor of the music department of the Uni- 
versity High School, Chicago. He will 
continue his activities with the American 
Conservatory. 

Among graduates of the department of 
public school music who recently secured 
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posts are Velma Streeter, supervi 
music, Fargus Falls, Minn.; Dora 
assistant supervisor, Eveleth, 
Renata Sanicola, assistant supe) 
Los Angeles, Cal. All of these | 
women were prepared for their 
under the direction of O. E. Robins: 





GLENN DILLARD GUNN SCHO 


Henry Purmont Eames, pianist, 
become a member of the faculty o 
Glenn Dillard Gunn School and wi 
gin his work in October. A large « 
ment has already been made fo: 
piano classes. He will also lectu: 
history and musical esthetics. 

Rossetter G. Cole will devote a )a,; 
of his time to the school, super, 
classes in advanced theory, counter; 
composition and orchestration. 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


Walton Perkins, president, who 
been ill for two years, has sufficic: 
recovered to be able to devote part of | 
time to teaching. 

Lester Luther, bass, returned to | 
city this week to resume his classes. || 
gave a course in voice-building for the 
Drama League at their summer session 
and will have charge of the stage dir. 
tion for the Chicago Chamber Oper, 
Company. 

Donato Colafemina, tenor, is on a co: 
cert tour in the East. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Jane Stuart, contralto, of the Ca: 
Craven studios, has been engaged as so! 
ist at Cuyler Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Ethel Martha, contralto, from 
the same studios, was soloist for t! 
Rogers Park Business Men’s Club last 
Thursday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein, of th: 
Auditorium Conservatory, have returned 
from a six-weeks’ vacation at Eagle Bay, 
Wis., and are busy preparing their 
pupils for a short grand opera and a 
play to be given in Kimball Hall on 


Nov. 23. 





Orpha Kendall Reopens Chicago Studio 

CuHIcAGo, Sept. 16.— Orpha Kendall, 
soprano, has reopened her studio. Miss 
Kendall appeared in recital at Bay View, 
Mich., in August, where she met with 
considerable success. She is booked for 
a number of appearances. Betty Barlow, 
who is playing Mrs. Starr in “Lightnin’,” 
received all her training in dramatic ex- 
pression from Miss Kendall. 





Alma Peterson Goes to Canada 


CuHIcaGo, Sept. 16.—Alma_ Peterson, 
soprano, formerly a member of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, passed through 
Chicago last week on her way to Canada 
where she is scheduled for a number otf 
appearances in concert. Miss Peterson 
recently gave a concert in Detroit, Mich. 
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bird Opera Forces Raise Curtain 
of New Music Season in Brooklyn 
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ne ard Works Well Sung 
Staged—A lice Gentle an 


try, were called in as guest stars. An 
accident to Marguerite Sylva resulted in 
a last minute appearance of Alice Gentle 


formance. Edith de Lys, who 
her credit a noteworthy career in eleven 
European capitals, sang the name part 
for the first time anywhere and gave an 
impeccable rendition of the character 
both musically and dramatically. Ara- 
belle Merrifield was La Cieca, Dorothy 
Pilzer Laura, Ruggiero Baldrich, Enzo 
and Augusto Ordonez Barnaba. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Lorenzo 


has to 


George Hamlin Spends 
Summer Season Teaching 
in Lake George Studio 
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~ t 66 in “Carmen” the opening night. Lucy : 

: : ; . Bozzano, F to za, U Baldi and 

F wos EI re armen’ — Gates, Edith de Lys, Bettina Freeman, [yigi dalle Molle. ‘Mr. Zuro again con- 

lai Ec th de Lys, Lucy Gates, Lois Ewell and Fred Patton were others qycted with finesse and discretion. 

; ae Ewell Bettina Free- who had important roles during the week. J. A. H. 

™ Lois ’ Among new singers who attracted atten- 

man, Fred Patton and Rob- tion were Robert Ringling, Dorothy “Rigoletto” 

St >: : Pilzer and Arabelle Merrifield. The U o 

0 ert Ringling Among Stellar operas sung were “Carmen,” “‘Gioconda,” In the production of “Rigoletto,” on 

v Principals fn, anager he “Trovatore,” Sept, 13, Lucy Gates appeared as Gilda 

De . “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Faust” and the Ralph Errolle as the Duke and Augusto 

fo [GHLY creditable opera, well «Cavalleria”-“Pagliacci” combination. Ordonsn in the title-réle. Mise Gates was 

a1 sung, adequately mounted and The opening “Carmen” supplied the more or less colorless in her impersona- 

rprisingly free from amateurish- expected personal success for Alice Gen- tion of the heroine, but her voice 

“d << yowarded those who supported by tle. Her impersonation of the Gipsy was charmed by its beautiful quality, and 

ry eee ie, shales f one that had more of vigor and stress great applause followed her singing of 

T} eir presence the elgnt performances than subtlety or seductiveness. It was the “Caro Nome.” Ralph Errolle’s light 
f the Zuro Grand Opera Company at played broadly and had in it something tenor voice was well suited to the music 

e Academy of Music in Brooklyn last impish and urchinesque, a Carmen of of the Duke, but his portrayal of the 
ook. Josiah Zuro, the director and bold primary colors and few half-tones, role was too serious. Mr. Ordonez, 

10 oe yet e ied Of tee but holding attention throughout; in the though wanting in subtlety, gave an ad- 

Ci Iso the conductor 0 : per- main, well sung, with some notes of mirable impersonation of Rigoletto, sing- 

of rmances, brought to his task experi- much roundness and richness. Lucy jing with dramatic spirit the scene with 
nce gained under Oscar Hammer- Gates seemed both out of voice and out the courtiers in the second act. The cast 

to ein, He was ably assisted, as the re- of her element a yo yy on oe Lorenzo Bozzano as Spara- 

is. H ogi v : vousness accounted for many deviations fucile, Elinor Marlo as Maddalena and . . Hemi; a a So ee 

‘or the its demonstrated, by Alex Puglia, from pitch on the part of this usually Fred Patton ne Maianes ? teutah Saxe i a a i ’ egg i om 

session he stage director, and Bernard Can- delightful singer. The other members of conducted with decision. P. J.N. Cal ene r = (Rick as”, vd "Mabel 

diree , stage manager. A chorus, ample the cast, Carolyn Andrews, Elinor Marlo, hina een ight) and Mabe 

Opera bers and tonally satisfying, and Leonardo del Credo, Giuseppe Interrante, nae Fi ' las 
 oockentn aa pines Ata aiiiene Lorenzo Bozzano, Vita Moscato, Fausto A Matinée “Traviata” George Hamlin, New York vocal 
yn ) “n 8 . . oa ~~ as = ’ 

a oy hlv led by Mr. Zuro. Ugo Bar- Bozza and Ugo Baldi, displayed ig For the first matinée performance of teacher and coach, has spent the sum- 
ere Sis) » papa > am degrees of competence and routine. el the organization, Verdi’s “La Traviata” mer teaching at his place on Lake 
ucci, and Hugo Riesenfeld, of picture- Credo, as Don José, gave Conductor was sung with Edith de Lys making her George, where a number of well-known 
ouse fame. With a second week to _ oi aig pe sess a — 4 first appearance here as the consumptive artists enrolled in his classes. He wil) 

.) a6 © y SK € “ase y* . a. Sat sai . nee ® —_ sion ie . c enitentitn . . r a. rawr) ey 

» Ca ollow, announcement was made that se iWlower Sone,” 2 ae whol apa | vole tta. Miss de Lys sang even be tts resume his activities in Mew Z0ek early 

S sol (r. Zuro contemplated a similar fort- 7 has than in “Gioconda,” but her characteri in November. The accompanying pk 

terian r. AUFO € Pp : : ductor bridged over neatly. — Bi-lingual zation, while carefully thought out and ture shows Mr. Hamlin with Florence 

Senn ightly span of opera in Brooklyn each duets, with one principal singing French, dramatically effective, was a trifle som- Macbeth, coloratura soprano, and Mabel 
i th ason for his new organization. So another oan oan & ee ee ree ber in tone. Giovanni Diaz as Alfredo  Beddoe, soprano. Miss Macbeth spent 
er -_- , more rehearsing, W somewhat ais- sang most of the sic well, and Robert several days as the guest of the Hamlins 
dive pr a0 De Ee OewREENS, TES Compe) tracting elements. The audience was a Rinsting, makion te 4 sbut Brgy Tausnie following hex vecitel ta Lake Placid and 
as no other purpose than to supply a }; and included not a few: not- G, Maning Ae Cs a & a ‘ goes Bn 
of th ' ; : arge one ane mnciuce disclosed a voice of fine quality, well Miss Beddoe devoted part of her summet 
curned urtain-raiser for the music year in ables. Mme. Sylva, forced to forego her trained as to American standards. The to study with Mr. Hamlin. 

_ i ne big borough across the East River tote — of Carmen, applauded + ee roles were assumed by Elinor Tin Matie Witeieds Caneet Daren 
their rom Manhattan. ” ~ Marlo, Inga Wank, Ugo Baldi, Vito Mos- e betty Iillotson once . 
and a To insure an initial success numb cato, Fausto Bozza and Luigi dalle Molle. has booked four of its artists for engage- 
“— f h oh : wo ao ae bh ranger’ “Ta Gioconda”’ Ugo Barducci conducted, making much ments at the Eastman Theater in Roches- 
Anges wags artists W * ave met ; a of the thin score. J. A. i. ter. They are Walter Mille, baritone; J. 
ith success abroad but have been given On Tuesday night Ponchielli’s “La Oe: Steel Jamison, tenor; Margel Gluck, vio- 

Studio ather scanty opportunities in this coun- Gioconda” was given an excellent per- [Continued on page 20] linist, and Susan Clough, mezzo-soprano. 
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There is a human and appeali 


and small.” 


dominated 
Her warm sop 


Alice Gentle 
throughout. 


than equal to every demand put upon it and 
her acting was equally satisfac 


KANSAS CITY 
Her 
lieved it would be 


singing was finer than a 


possible t 


daughter of the United States. 


BIRMINGHAM 
to such heights as 


nessed even by those 


She rose 
who hav 


ness of 


some voices, something that “gets ’em all, large 
Alice Gentle has that gift. 


the 


acting as critics.—News. 
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ng quality about this 


Why 


—Sun. tery. She has 


performance 


rano was more 


the lyric stage 
tory. 


—Evening Post. 


should be 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ny one had be- 


o hear from a 


—Star. 


Alice Gentle 
one of the 


are rarely wit- 
e made a busi- 


woman 
greatest American Grand Opera star is a mys- 


lf arrar.—Herald-Examiner. 


If there is a singer of greater versatility upon 
today I 
famous internationally. 


Women waved handkerchiefs and men in eve- 
ning dress shouted at her, and the 
went wild over her magnificent performance. 


SEATTLE 
rapidly winning recognition as 
greatest of 
trified a capacity audience. - 


is not recognized as our 


bigger personality than 


She 


American, 


do not know her. 


galleries 


News. 


singing actresses elec- 


Post-Intelligencer. 
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Zuro Forces Give 
Opera in Brooklyn 
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[Continued from page 19] 





“Trovatore”’ 


The performance of “Trovatore” on 
Thursday night enlisted the services of 
Bettina Freeman, a Leonora of matured 
style and colorful voice. The serviceable 


del Credo was heard as Manrico, con- 
tributing some excellent singing in the 
third act. The Azucena of Dorothy Pil- 
zer, though deficient in routine, disclosed 
a definite dramatic aptitude and consid- 
erable vocal skill. Giuseppe Interrante 
as the Count di Luna confirmed the im- 
pression created in his earlier appear- 
ances. Minor réles were sustained by 
Inga Wank, Lorenzo Bozzano, Ugo Baldi 
and Fausto Bozza. The work of the 
chorus was fair, but the stage routine in 
several instances lapsed surprisingly, 
considering the hoariness of the work. 
Mr. Zuro drew forth a substantial vol- 
ume of tone from his orchestra and the 
mounting of the performance was defi- 
nitely effective. R. M. K. 


“Tales of Hoffmann” 


What is an opera season without a 
guest conductor? On Friday evening 
Hugo Riesenfeld made the trip under or 
over the East River and led a perform- 


ance of “The Tales of Hoffmann” that 
was always good, sometimes brilliant. If 
Ruggiero Baldrich was a Hoffmann to 
the manner born, it was to the Italian 
manner. He was always agreeable if 
scarcely distinguished. Elinor Marlo was 
his companion in adventure, a little prone 
to seize upon the air for histrionic oppor- 
tunity, but nevertheless a faithful Nic- 
laus, even unto the Barcarolle. Caro- 
line "Andrews was a successful Olympia, 
indeed a very excellent Olympia. Lois 
Ewell was vocal as Giulietta to the plea- 
sure of her hearers. While Lucy Gates as 
Antonia could give no impression that 
her singing was really wrecking her 
health, her voice condoned such little in- 









felicity to the text. One wished that 
Antonia could have had more to sing, 
for it was with rare beauty of tone that 
Miss Gates gave utterance to the senti- 
ments of Hoffmann’s third love. Au- 
gusto Ordonez manifested no little ver- 
satility as Coppelius, Dapertutto and Dr. 
Miracle, although he too evidently rel- 
ished the melodramatics, green spotlight 
and Svengali make-up of the last to be 
a really sinister magician. His Mirror 
Song held up the Venetian scene. Ber- 
nard Cantor, as a very humorous Coche- 
nille, was really the bright and particu- 
lar star of the doll episode. 
>. &. FB. 





The Double Bill 


The Mascagni-Leoncavallo double bill 
prevailed on the last evening of the week. 
In “Cavalleria” Edith de Lys was the 
Santuzza, presenting a commanding dra- 


matic conception of a role which was not 
ideally suited to her voice. The other 
principals for this work were Ruggiero 
Baldrich, an adequate, if somewhat re- 
strained, Turiddu, Luigi dalle Molle as 
Alfio, Elinor Marlo as Lola and Inga 
Wank as Mama Lucia. The perform- 
ance.as a whole showed evidence of the 
careful leadership of Hugo Riesenfeld, 
“guest” conductor. 

“Pagliacci” brought forward Mary 
Fabian as Nedda, who sang the part very 
well, though lacking somewhat in finesse. 
Leonardo de Credo was a resonant Canio. 
Interrante as Tonio won applause for 
his singing of the Prologo and subse- 
quently throughout the work. Vito Mos- 
cato was the Silvio and Ugo Baldi, 
Peppe. Mr. Zuro conducted effectively. 

R. M. K. 





Doris E. Fleischman Weds 


Doris E. Fleischman, singer, and for 
several years a member of the editorial 
staff of the New York Tribune, was 
married in New York recently to Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, public relations coun- 
sel. Mr. Bernays was a writer for New 
York newspapers and magazines after 
his graduation from Cornell University, 
and Miss Fleischman, who is a graduate 
of Barnard College, has been associated 
with him in his work for social and in- 
dustrial organization. 




















Felix Salmond Will Give New York 
Recital 
Felix Salmond, English 


’cellist, an- 


nounces his first New York recital for 


the season at Town Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 4. Later during that 
month he will appear with the New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
in Richard Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” 
Mr. Salmond was the soloist in this work 
several times in England last year with 
marked success. 





Lectures at Institute of 


Musical Art 


Five courses of thirty lectures will be 
given this season to the general public 


in a special course on music appreciation 
at the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, Frank Damrosch, director. The 
lectures and subjects are as follows: 
“History of Music” and “Mythology, 
Epic and Romantic Poetry,” by Charles 
L. Seeger, Jr.; “Development of Vocal 
Art,” by William J. Henderson; “Musical 
Appreciation,” by Henry E. Krehbiel, 
and “The Technique of Study,” by 
Thomas Tapper. 


Announce 





Henrietta Speke-Seeley to Reopen 
Studios 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley, teacher of 
singing, will reopen her studios in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Oct. 2. 
Her pupil, Lillian Morlang, soprano, is 
studying with her at her summer place, 
on Fire Island, vnatil her return to the 
city. 





Outdoor Concerts Attract Utica Crowds 


Utica, N. Y., Sept. 18.—A series of 
outdoor Sunday concerts is being given 
by the Philharmonic Society Chorus of 
this city in Roscoe Conkling Park, and 
will be continued during the fall. These 
outdoor concerts are largely on 

A. EB. P. 





New Choral Society Formed in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 18.—Plans have been 
announced by David S. Melamet, con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Opera Society, 
for the formation of a new choral organ- 
ization of a hundred to be known as the 
Baltimore Male Chorus, and recruited 
mainly from members of the old Ger- 





mania Mannerchor, known 

war as the Metropolitan Sing an 
the Musical Art Club, the Orp) rn. 
and the Masonic Choir. This n. . 
ization will use the library of t 
politan Club, and aims to pres; 
in English only, giving one conc 
Lyric and several less pretent 
grams in other auditoriums. 


FRANZ C. Borns 


Faculty of Kansas City Cons 
Guests at Rotary Lunche 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 16. 12 Ro. 
tary Club of this city recently © xe)... 
“Conservatory” Day with a lun Na 
the Hotel Baltimore, at which t!.. ine, 
bers had as their guests the f: 
the Kansas City Conservatory. pn, 
Volpe, recently elected musical | jre¢,, 
of the school, played violin mbers 
Others heard in an informal musi] py, 
gram were Louis Dornay, teno) Bets 
Culp, Muri Silba and John Th mps 
pianists; Max and Margarita §, ing 
violinists, and Albert Rosenthal, ist 
Franklin D. Crabbs, a director ‘y the 
school, spoke on “The Value of the ( 
servatory to Kansas City.” 

BLANCHE LEDER \\Ay 





Vator, 





Onegin to Include’ American Songs yy) 
Programs 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto, whos 
American tour wi!] begin late in Octobe, 
wili include a number of songs by Amer. 
ican composers upon her programs 
Among these will be numbers by Jol 
Aloen Carpenter and Richard Hagemay, 
In addition to songs in Italian, Frene 
and German, she will also sing a number 
of the German lieder in English. 





David Singers Appear jy 


Connecticut 

WATERFORD, CONN., Sept. 16.—Mr. an 
Mrs. Ross David, New York vocal! teach. 
ers who are spending the summer at 
Oswegatchie, presented their pupils, 
Mary Rowe Davis, contralto, and rte 
cilla Baynes, soprano, in recital " th 
summer home of Frances Ogden Jones 
of Seward recently. The young singers 
entertained a distinguished audience in 
songs by French, Italian and English 
composers. 


Ross 
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PHOEBE CROSBY 


“Has a captivating stage presence and wore a stunning 2own 
of geranium red satin with touches of black.” 


—Buffalo Enquirer. 


“There was a perfect ovation for seldom has a young singer 
shown such maturity, such poise, such training, coupled 
with the royal gift of song which is hers in that magnificent 


voice.”—Bangor Commercial. 


“Has a brilliant voice, sweet, true, and of exceptionally 200d 
quality, which she uses with skill and expression. 


Philadel phia Becird. 


“Fine voice of good size and range, her intonation is pure, 
she is temperamental and has a sense of fitting interpreta- 
tion.’ —Boston Herald. 


“Her singing shows a feeling 
well as vocal skill.’—Boston Globe. 


for different styles of music as 





FESTIVALS 





Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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j —— } ECT CLUB OFFICERS conductor, Mrs. W. J. Dunn, John Hyatt “Morning Wind” and Mrs. | Hairston Mowrey Compositions Heard 
e +} : Brewer’s cantata, “The Sea and the sang “Come Into the Garden,” by Mary Rieti the ballete “deeleded recentiv 
& ly EE Moon,” and the three-part chorus for Turner Salter. Mrs. Hairston will head ‘ ad : 7s i ey 
PD us Cy vergrceny Ala., Organization Preparing = \omen’s voices, “Apple Blossoms,” by the voice department of the institution. by Adolph Bolm, the dancer, is Dent 
* g for New Season Mabel W. Daniels, are in rehearsal. The Frank H. Chappelle, principal, will man- Mowrey’s “The Gargoyles of Notre 
x EN, ALA., Sept. 16.—The Or- Club will not be able to give its concerts age all concerts and Lyceum events pre- Dame,” presented at the Cornish School 
St ae ee lub of Evergreen recently '™ the new City School Auditorium, as_ sented at the school. in Seattle, where both Mr. Bolm and Mr 
x bheu isic Club o rbtdadtaag _—, proposed, this season, as the building is AUGUSTA FARNHAM. é ’ Mr. é Mr. 
4 * irs. C. P. Deming, Jr., president pot completed. A fund for the purchase : —___— - Mowrey were guest teachers at the sum- 
; 2 ming year and Mrs. W. G. of a piano for this auditorium has been Max Jacobs, violinist and teacher, has mer session. Masks were executed by 
“s \ fait first vice-president and man- started at the instigation of Augusta egg ll sone egy for the season at his Alice Paul and stage settings were pro- 
ns ’ gel the al Sialuen P age dor Bee J —— — rereises of the State ’ Le a vided by Rudolph Schaeffer, stage de- 
{Lory - Mr. Knu 1€ sen 18S cnalrman 7 i e opening exercises (¢ € > ale All the matertal in MusICAL AMERICA is signer for the Berkeley Greek Theater. 
1e rogram committee. — Under the Secondary Agricultural School, on ies copyrighted and may be reproduced only My. Mowrey’s “Spanish Gypsy Dance” 
p p of the newly appointed choral 11, Mrs. Dunn sang Gena Branscombe’s when proper credit is given. attracted attention when used by Mar- 
. garet Petit in the “Pin Wheel” revue in 
a . New York. This is an extract from his 
e's setting of George Eliot’s “Spanish 
the me TH E VOC A L ST U DIO S Gipsy,” which was presented at the Uni- 
faculty versity of Paris in 1914. It will be pub- 
7. Arnold lished shortly in both piano solo and or- 
tl directo if chestral arrangements. Other Mowrey 
numbers c compositions which have been published 
USical pro, recently are “I Meant to Do My Work 
“4 Bet To-day,” Danse Americaine, “Tears of 
10mp God,” “Hindoo River Chant,” “Four 
Selinsky Arthur J. Hubbard Mirthful Songs,” a Country Dance, and 
al, ‘cellist Danse Excentrique. 
OY of the ——— a 
F the Con. Teacher of Dates Booked for Spalding 
ERMAN _During the past week Albert Spalding, 
7 CHARLES HACKETT violinist, was booked for recital engage- 
Songs 9 ments in Lexington, Ky., Lynchburg, 
Va., Zanesville, Ohio, Bloomington, II1., 
h ROLAND HAYES and Louisville, Ky. He will also play at 
ose firs the annual convention of the Ohio Fed- 
N October, eration of Music Clubs and the Ohio 
by Amer. ARTHUR HACKETT State Music Teachers’ Association in 
programs Zanesville, Ohio, next March. 
} DY Joh 0  Caeeee ic 
Hageman, and many others s The Reed Millers to Make Western Tour 
*rench VINCENT V. HUBBARD 4 ’ 
a — : ARTHUR J. HUBBARD y Siestn Se oe Mr. and Mrs. Reed Miller (Nevada 
Aiea Van der Veer) have returned to New 
. ‘ . York from their summer place on Lake 
pear i Will be represented in NEW YORK at 807-8 Carnegie Hall George in preparation for their western 
tour which will begin in October. They 
by will be heard in the Middle West and 
—Mr. and J on the Pacific Coast, returning to New 
cal teach. VINCENT V HUBBARD York in December. In addition to many 
immer at ° re-engagements which they will fulfil in 
. a “, the East, they will give a joint recital in 
and Pris Who will teach there ON MONDAYS from 9 to 7 Aeolian Hall after the holidays. 
od 4 fe William Simmons, baritone, was solo- 
© si pi: For Time Address: Miss Frances Weeks, Secretary, The Hubbard Studios, ist at the funeral of John H. Seater a 
Le pe a Svmphonv C ors. s . Mass. the Church of the Ascension, New York, 
- lish si tie ENT ay SHUN, SEN on Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 12. Mr. 
snglish a Simmons’ solo was “A Perfect Day.” 
: 
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“It was her 

first visit to 
Newport News, 
and she won hun- 


dreds of admirers by 
her beautiful contralto 


voice and fine musicianship.” 
—Daily Press, Newport News, Va. 


‘* Elizabeth Lenno 
the beauty of th 


contralto part.’’ 
—The Sun, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Exclusive Mana 


T he young American contralto with a record 


of popular approval 


x unveiled 
e 





. ~»> 


Available for Recitals, 
Oratorio and Festivals, Season 1922-1923 


vement: 


DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, New York 


Brunswick Records 


articulation, faultless 
phrasing, and great beauty 
of tone.’’ 
—Virginian Pilot, Norfolk, Va. 

‘* She possesses a mind, an ex- 
cellent voice, well schooled 
and under absolute con- 

trol — she has youth 

and 


‘* She com- 
bines three 
qualities rare- 
ly found in a 
singer—excellent 


the ability 
gown. richly 
and becom- 
ingly. ’’ : 

—The Gazette, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


to 
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The ‘Pursuit of Musicology 


il! PTUTIEU EATON UNUPOUSTOUNCLUOUA CAL EEU DETTE 


[Continued from page 3] 

Perhaps we should remember and cher- 
ish certain valiant deeds accomplished in 
the name of wandering minstrelsy, leave 
it at that and say no more. But are not 
such deeds rather a by-product, and per- 
haps a negligible one? The next thing 
will be some department of Romance lan- 
guages sending a troupe of sophomores 
to Paris in order to show the Comédie 
Francaise how Moliére should be acted. 
What is to be the real, the whole task of 
the music departments in our universi- 
ties is too grave a problem and one that 
calls for consideration too insistently to 
be brushed aside lightly with the swab 
of irony. 

The teachers of the Old and Middle 
Ages were undivided in proclaiming the 
practical utility of music for the educa- 
tion of a _ people. Plato, especially, 
dwelled on its importance in the ethical 
life of the state. From the earliest be- 
ginnings of the Universitas magistrorum 
et scholiarum, at the end of the twelfth 
century, music was counted among the 
seven liberal arts and was held to be 
essentially in the spirit of academic cul- 
ture. The first University of Paris thus 
regarded it. At Salamanca, Naples, 
Bologna, Oxford and Prague learned 
men discoursed upon the theory and his- 
tory of music. Johannes de Muris, au- 
thor of a “Musica practica” in 1321 and 
two years later of a “Musica specula- 
tiva,” was in 1350 elected Rector of the 
Sorbonne. Franchinus Gafurius, choir- 
master at the Dome in Milan, in 1500 
gave lectures on music at the University 
of Pavia. About the same time Con- 
radus Noricus taught in Leipzig, Coch- 
leus in Cologne, Glareanus in Bale, Horb 
and Neustadt in Vienna. In 1618 Des- 
cartes wrote his Compendium Musice. 
That was two years before the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock. It was only 
eighteen years before Harvard Univer- 
sity was founded. The methodical pur- 
suit of musicology began with Dr. Bur- 
ney, Fétis. Kiesewetter, Coussemaker, 
and their discivles. H. K. Breidenstein 
was called to the University of Bonn in 
1828. Mendelssohn was responsible for 
the appointment of Marx. at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, in 1830. So all the apolo- 
getic remarks about the comparative 
vouth and greenness of our country, 
about the long start that Europe had, are 
—well, not quite so convincing as they 
may appear. Perhaps it was unfortu- 
nate for music that some of our early 
settlers were Puritans, endowed with a 
marvelous hardiness. 

a * * 

Whatever may have been the obstacle 
that retarded musical develonment in the 
early years of American history, they 
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exist no longer. Musical interest and 
enterprise in America have progressed 
with leaps and bounds. Therefore, our 
fourteen doctoral dissertations on musi- 
cal subjects in the last ten years are a 
trifle scanty. 

I am not able at present to ascertain 
how many dissertations were printed in 
England and France during the last 
year. But in the Peters Jahrbuch for 
1921 you will find a list of what has been 
published by the universities of German 
tongue. There are forty-five musical dis- 
sertations in all, distributed in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Basel, 8; Berlin, 5; Breslau, 3; Co- 
logne, 1; Frankfurt, 2; Freiberg in 
Baden, 1; Freiburg in Switzerland, 2; 
Gottingen, 1; Halle, 3; Heidelberg, 4; 
Leipzig, 3; Munich, 9; Prague, 1; Vi- 
enna, 7. Forty- five in one year against 
our fourteen in ten years. The odious- 
ness of comparison is generally felt by 
only one of the two comparates. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissen- 
schaft (April, 1922) there are enume- 
rated the several lectures on, and classes 
in, music for the current year in the uni- 
versities or colleges of the following 
cities (I merely give the number of pro- 
fessors in parenthesis) : 

Basel (2), Berlin (7), Bern (2), Bonn 
(2), Breslau (1), Darmstadt (1), Dres- 
den (1), Erlangen (2), Frankfurt (1), 
Freiburg in Baden (1), Freiburg in 
Switzerland (1), Géttingen (2), Halle 
(4), Hamburg (1), Hanover (1), Hei- 
delberg (1), Innsbruck (1), Kiel (2), 
Kéln (3), Leipzig (3), Marburg (1), 
Munich (4), Prague (2), Regensburg 
(1), Rostock (1), Stuttgart (1), Tiibin- 
gen (1), Vienna (6, with 5 additional 
“lectors”), Ziirich (2). That makes a 
total of sixty-three teachers of musical 
history and the science of musical re- 
search. 

* * * 

This number seems a mere handful) 
compared with the host of instructors 
here in America who “teach” musical 
history in every conceivable kind of musi- 
cal school. But we must not forget that 
the large majority of these ladies and 
gentlemen are primarily musicians pure 
and simple, excellent piano teachers or 
harmony teachers who, for the sake of 
appearances and “completeness” in the 
handsomely printed prospectus of the 
school, consent to figure also as lecturers 
on musical history, their efforts consist- 
ing chiefly in a more or less half-baked 
presentation of chapters from some 
“nopular” textbook in which history is 
clipped of its first two letters. 

In contrast with this well-intentioned 
but ineffectual diet of warmed up dishes. 
we should remember that the musical 
fare at European universities is much 
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more substantial and that it is prepared 
by men who, without hardly an excep- 
tion, are professional historians, scien- 
tifically trained, men whose chief aim it 
is to direct students who, in many cases, 
have chosen musicology as a professional 
career. 

The war ended the brief existence of 
the International Music Society’s Ameri- 
can section, founded by Mr. O. G. Son- 
neck and the late Professor A. A. Stan- 
ley. Attempts to bring it to life again 
have failed. Yet it should not prove 
beyond the range of possibilities to form 
an active bond between the musical de- 


‘partments in our universities and the 


small group of “outsiders” who are genu- 
inely interested in the advancement of 
musical science and history. That would 
be better than nothing. 

Most of our universities are limited, 
you will say, in their facilities for musi- 
cal research, and you will point with a 
discouraged air to the woeful incomplete- 
ness in the stock of good music or serious 
books on music carried by most of our 
public libraries. Indeed, that may in a 
measure account for and excuse the neg- 
lect of professional investigation. How- 
ever, Americans are not altogether lack- 
ing in opportunities for the study of 


musicology. 
* * * 


Here is the Library of Congress with 
a musical collection such as only the vast 
resources of the United States Govern- 
ment, the sympathetic and unfailing en- 
couragement of Dr. Herbert Putnam, Li- 
brarian of Congress, and the stupendous 
energy of Mr. O. G. Sonneck, for fifteen 
years Chief of the Music Division, could 
have brought together. Yet what use 
are the musical departments in our 
American universities making of this col- 
lection? How many students in America 
are actually engaged in musical research 
of a serious nature? Where are our 
musicians versed in the history of their 
art? 

Too few of them realize that only by 
absorbing the old can the new be made 
healthy enough to come of age. The 
glare of the footlights has greater at- 
traction for them than the mellow glow 
of the green lamp. And some of them 
will stand up indignantly to scorn the 
book-worm and denounce the dry-as-dust. 
As if dusty books had ever been inimical 
to the creation of fresh life. 

Even so open-minded and musicianly a 
critic as Mr. Deems Taylor has not hesi- 
tated to call the Musical Quarterly 
‘rather ponderous and without pretense 
to timeliness.” No doubt he weighs light- 
ly the awe-inspiring knowledge of his- 
torical facts possessed by his elder col- 
leagues, Messrs. Hale and Krehbiel, 
whose erudition does not prevent them 
from often being very entertaining. Mr. 
Hale, moreover, is a rare master of style, 
of the felicitous, incisive phrase, talents 
which are born of reading, reading, and 
bred by a musical ear. Must everything, 
not peppered with the journalistic spice, 
be heavy, ponderous? The curse of most 
journalism is compulsory haste and con- 
sequent waste. They are not many, the 
“timely” articles that are worth a resur- 
rection fifty or five years after they were 
written. Surely, one can be “timely” 
without having the sun rise from out 
Vogue and set behind Vanity Fair. 

* * * 


It is annoying, to say the least, that 
we must always point to Europe in such 
matters and look to ‘the composers of 
England, France and Germany for edi- 
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fying examples. Nor are th: 
tious Cantabrigians or conser, 
onians. Arnold Schénberg ha f 
adventuresome pupils than | Ro. 
Wellesz, Dr. Anton von We! .,, = 
Alban Berg, Dr. Paul A. Pis| 
Karl Horwitz. (These doctor 
were attained in musicologica| 
Wellesz is not yet forty, but h 
as a musical historian is hardly .. 
nent than that as a composer One! 
orchestral works and chamber 
the most reckless modernity. 
The objection, then, that a d& 
the past precludes a penetrati 
future does not hold. Research : 
nation rather help original) And 
where should we go for th2 sola. o: .. 
ture, if not to the still recess, 


book stacks where friendly and oy). T 
ous” folios discover their infinite ,y. od 
beauty, their ever “timely” wisiiom? — a 
ir 
The phonograph and pian jy), at 
made music more “accessible” jy 4, ae 
home, and music libraries more (esey;.; adi 
Another formidable rival, the radiy ; Vic 


about to complete the blissful medj,,., pr 
zation of our age and engulf us », 
gigantic wave of musical rocking-c},.;, - 
ism. 

Who will stem the tide? We have, 
teachers of the caliber of a Hugo p,. idec 
mann, Guido Adler, Mandyczewski, (op, ne 
barieu, Sandberger, Ecorcheville, Per oi 


Wagner or Kretzschmar. Perhaps wer, elg! 
such men in our midst, they would fin, ; on" 
a dismal business to assemble a class ¢; — 
“hearers.” The enthusiasm of the Ame. Fre 
ican public for matters musica! is «4 ly 
traordinary. There is no dearth 4 a 
“clubs” where devotees (between visi Pat 


to the milliner and the employment }y. a 
reau) catch “historical glimpses,” s pate 
musical “silhouettes” cut before thf (OU 
wondering eyes, and gain insight b 


: lieve 
lines.” ; 


* * * peri 
Scientific study takes time, takes my th 
time. And the reward for such expend. the j 
ture of time is not especially rich j 4 
lucre. Time is erroneously thought t oe 
possess monetary value, and the eaver. : 
ness to make study “pay” governs the 
ambitions of ninety-nine per cent of 4 
our musical students. Their dream i 
the “shortcut” to everything they under. red 
take. Hence amateurishness predomi. pics 
nates. Hence musicology remains neg per 
lected. From our universities, from our meth 
great schools should emanate the ince». 
tive to patient research, the cal! to the enn 
humble and undaunted seeker. We hav — 
produced such men in medicine, in natt- 
ral and technical science; we have his- 
torians that rank with the best of ou 
time. These men have gained for them 
selves and for us world fame. In mus 
cology our laurels still rest on a few dis 
tinguished brows. 

Not until the “List of Doctoral [is 
tations Printed in the United State’ 
includes every year a fair numb 
musical theses, will the musical dep: 
ments of our universities and co! lege 
succeed in justifying their existence an! 
financial support. We may not react 
immediately the “clinical metabolism” of 
our medical friends, but we should 
able to get something as good as Mis 
Rambo’s “Lions in Greek Art.” Nor Ww 
I have you pass me for a sop and com 
promise Mr. van Vechten’s delightfu 
“Cat in Music.” 
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inglo-Saxons Will Evolve Ideal Style 
in Music, Predicts Victor Golibart 


PPTL LLLP Gees LLUUPAUELULGGcOUUUUPeCcece A UODOcUOGurHOPUOUOveOSTTDOOSOOTT CHUN TUOnIOPOOUUOUOOUTHOTIO EE 


nor Suggests That Ameri- 
can Art May Profit from the 
efects of Other Nations— 
oresees Era of Flawless 
fethod and Taste in This 
ountry—Present Errors of 
‘nterpretation 


T \T the art of the Americans in in- 
erpretation may draw to its profit 


from a great number of international 
sources, rejecting their defects while 
adopting their merits, is the belief of 
Victor Golibart, American tenor, who 


predicts that the Anglo-Saxon will evolve 
an ideal musical style, especially for the 


VOICe. 

‘Indeed,” he says, “I think that this 
ideal musical style has in certain in- 
stances already been achieved. The for- 
eign races have certain well-defined char- 
acteristics. The Italian has a certain 
tendency to ‘whiteness’ of voice, the 
Frenchman to nasality and the German 
to what we might style the guttural qual- 
ity. Of course, their respective lan- 
guages have something to do with this, 
but it becomes a fixed characteristic even 
when the artist is singing in a strange 
tongue. : 

“The untutored audience fondly be- 
lieves that the imported singer is su- 
perior, and a foreign label indeed often 
covers a variety of vocal sins. I think 
the ‘scoopings,’ the sobs and strokes of 
the glottis exhibited by Continental sing- 
ers would never escape the condemnation 
of our own teachers. It is not these 
lamentable arts we should borrow from 
abroad, but the different varieties of 
finesse. Just as I believe that within 
fifty years at the most our musical 
thought will crystallize into significant 
expression, I predict that our best sing- 
ers will be distinguished for flawless 
method and taste. Among instances of 


QONNUULONUEUUONL ENG HNUOU NEE TA EEE 


superb fiaiinieann. artists have phew 
of course, Melba and Nordica.” 

As to the choice of music for the con- 
cert stage, Mr. Golibart contends that 
many operatic arias are unfitted for this 
purpose. He decries particularly the 
errors in interpretation which are, he 
affirms, so often heard in these arias. 
“Many tenors,” he says, “sing Rodolfo’s 
Narrative indifferently until they come 
to the verse beginning ‘Chi son,’ where 
they raise their voices out of all propor- 
tion to the lack of emotion in the words. 
The high note receives attention to the 
detriment of the meaning of the song. 
Certain arias are better fitted for recital 
purposes, but the Arioso from ‘Pagliacci,’ 
and in general all scenes of a dynamic 
nature, are very inappropriate when 
torn from their setting. 

“In the matter of translating songs 
into English, one should proceed with 
discretion. Certain German lieder with- 
stand the process very well — notably 
Brahms’ and Schumann’s ‘songs of the 
heart.’ But Fourdrain’s ‘Carnaval’ and 
other French numbers lose much of their 
charm and atmosphere when so treated 
on recital programs. The Negro spiritual 
has of late been rather overdone. Al- 
though those of Burleigh and William 
Reddick, for instance, are valuable con- 
tributions to American music, certain 
imitators have degraded the form by 
making it ludicrous and robbing it of its 
essential religious fervor. One fault, in 
my estimation, is the elaborate setting 
bristling with modern devices in the 
piano accompaniment, which would cer- 
tainly have bewildered the simple native 
singer.” 

A native of Tennessee, Mr. Golibart 
speaks with authority of authentic music 
of the South. It was not until he had 
been graduated from college in 1909, and 
had engaged with his brother in the pur- 
suit of mine-operator in his native state, 
that he embarked on a_ professional 
career as singer. Though he had studied 
for fifteen years, he then came to New 
York, working with Wilfried Klamroth, 
his teacher and coach, daily for four 
years. He was acclaimed in recital at 
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the Town Hall last March. Mr. Golibart 
is scheduled to open his present season 
with a recital in Richmond, Va., on Sept. 
27, and will subsequently be heard in a 
large number of engagements throughout 
the Southern and Eastern states. He 
has recently come under the L. D. Bogue 
Concert Management. i. my oe 


Powell to Play at Buffalo Festival 


John Powell will be represented on the 
program of the National American Mu- 
sical Festival to be held in Buffalo on 
Oct. 2, both as composer and interpreter. 
He will play two excerpts from his own 
Sonata “Noble”; Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
Impromptu in G Minor; Marion Bauer’s 
“White Birches,’ and David Guion’s 
“Turkey in the Straw.” Mr. Powell will 
be heard with the Boston, New York 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis Symphony orchestras dur- 
ing the season, 


American Tenor Sings for Eiffel Tower 
Radio Audiences 

Charles Hubbard of Auburn, N. Y., 

tenor, who went to Paris fifteen years 

ago to complete his musical education, 


sang several numbers by French com- 
posers for radio from the Eiffel Tower 
station on Sept. 15 and is, according to 
a dispatch to the New York Herald, the 
first American singer to have his voice 
broadcasted over a European radio sys- 
tem. Mr. Hubbard has sung for the past 
ten years on the French concert stage. 


John Powell in Open-Air Recital in 
Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA., Sept. 16.—John Pow- 
ell played for Richmond music lovers in 
an open-air recital on Sept. 8. Mr. 
Powell gave a program drawn mainly 
from his own works and was applauded 
by an enthusiastic audience. 

G. WATSON JAMES, JR. 


Wodell Assumes Post as Spartanburg 
Festival Director 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Sept. 16.—Fred- 
erick W. Wodell, who has been appointed 
director of the Spartanburg Music Fes- 
tival, to succeed Louis Bennett, has re- 
cently arrived in this city with Mrs. 
Wodell. Mr. Wodell will assume charge 
of the voice department of Converse Col- 


lege. D. G. SPENCER. 
Arthur Shattuck | with Minneapolis 
Orchestra 


Arthur Shattuck, who will return to 
America in November has been engaged 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra in Milwaukee on Feb. 9. Henri Ver- 
brugghen will conduct. Mr. Shattuck 
will play the seldom-heard Fifth Con- 
certo of Saint-Saéns. 


Bookings for Walter Mills 


Walter Mills, baritone, is to sing at 
the Eastman Theater, Rochester, the first 
four days in October. Other engage- 
ments during the month will be in Brook- 
lyn and Plainfield, N. J. He will also be 
heard in Pittsburgh and in the Town 
Hall, New York, early in the season. 


Francis Macmillen to Tour South 


Francis Macmillen, violinist, who has 
recently gone under the management of 
the Universal Concert Bureau, will open 
his season with a tour through the South, 
filling a number of engagements in the 
East Atlantic States on the way. Later 
in the season he will be heard throughout 
the Middle West. 
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fine. His masterly rendition of the ex- 
tremely exacting program of last night 
won him an indisputable place among 
the foremost ranks of pianists.” 


—San Antonio Express 


“Mr. Gordon’s playing was charac- 
terized by a sureness and mastery, ex- 
hibiting marvelous technique together 
with a sympathetic interpretation and 
brilliant rendition.” 


— Wichita Eagle 


“A pianist with an exceptionally fluent 
and cleancut technique and a refined 
style, with a tone that is never forced 
but always limpid and beautiful.” 


—Nashville Tennessean 


composers with an individuality that 
was not only charming but extremely 
stimulating as well.” 


—Memphis Commercial Appeal 


“In Mr. Gordon the audience heard 
a pianist of the first rank, possessing 
transcendental technical equipment as 
well as a most interesting style of 
interpretation.” 


—Omaha Bee 


“His touch is unfailingly beautiful, his 
technique is splendid and few pianists 
could give a more electrifying perform- 


ance of Liszt’s Twelth Rhapsody.” 


—Buffalo Express 
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Eastwood Lane The fanciful Eastwood 
in Delightful Lane.... He stands 
Moods Again quite apart from the run 
of piano composers in 

this country. He evokes his own colors. 
One of them this time is a bit yellow, 
“The Blue-Robed Mandarins” (J. Fischer 
& Bro.), from a suite which he calls 
“Mongoliana.” The other movements 
are not yet pub- 

\ lished. This 

piece, “The Blue- 
Robed Manda- 
rins,” is as at- 
tractive an inter- 
lude as anyone 
would look for. 
Melodically it is 
alluring, and, of 
course, harmoni- 
cally it is East- 
wood Lane, with 
all his sudden 
shiftings and his 
revelling in suc- 
cessions of 
ninths. How he 
loves them! If 
the rest of the 
suite “Mongoliana” is as good as this 
piece, it ought to be issued without delay. 

Two albums of Lane piano pieces have 
been put forward in recent years, his 
early “Legend of Sleepy Hollow” and 
the later invigorating “Five American 
Dances.” Now come his “Adirondack 
Sketches,” a suite for piano in six move- 
ments. Here Mr. Lane is at his best; 
he knows the Adirondacks, he has lived 
in them for long periods and absorbed 
their mystery and their glories. One 
feels all through this suite that he is 
speaking spontaneously and that the sub- 
jects he has pictured are dear to him. 
‘Take the first one, “The Old Guide’s 
Story,” Schumannesque at the beginning, 
but very much itself as it gets under 
way. The ending with the intentional 
progression of fifths in the left hand, so 
harmonized that they don’t stick out, is 
delightful. The other movements include 
“The Legend of Lonesome Lake,” some- 
what suggestive of a lake in Peterboro, 
N. H.; a lilting, graceful 6/8 movement 
called “Down Stream,” which would be 
better were the C Major portion abbrevi- 
ated; “The Land of the Loon,” sub-titled 
“fa camp-fire story,” and a very im- 
pressive piece, if not exactly personal in 
idiom, called “A Dirge for Jo Indian.” 
Some awfully good spots lift this piece 
up to a plane of real worth. The last 
movement of the suite, “Lumber-Jack 
Dance,” is capital of its kind, melodious 
and rhythmically vital. 

These movements are not exactly easy 
to play, but they have the merit of not 
being too difficult. A gifted amateur 
pianist can get the kernel of them with 
a little attention to the printed page. 
What we like about them is their healthy 
quality, their frankness, their lack of 
pose. Mr. Lane has what so few have 
in America to-day, an appreciation of 
the poetic and of poetic values. And 
when he writes music he keeps that be- 
fore him. The results are, as we hope we 
have indicated, very gratifying. The 
suite bears the dedication: “To My Aunt, 
Ella Eastwood Wood.” 

Only recently we spoke of our concert- 
pianists and their neglect of piano music 
by American composers, that they refuse 
to recognize the fact that it exists. Our 
piano-teachers are none too ready, either, 
to use native composers’ productions. 
This suite ought to interest both players 
and teachers. Let us watch and see. 





Eastwood Lane 


* + * 
Templeton An American composer 
Strong’s who lives abroad: Tem- 


pleton Strong. We had 
quite forgotten about him 
these years in which he 
has been away from us, until a few years 
ago the Flonzaley Quartet played a work 
of his. Then we realized, as we do now 
in examining his “Petite Suite” (Geneva: 
Edition Ad. Henn. New York; Fine 
Arts Importing Corporation) that he is 
a musician of genuine distinction. 

This little suite for piano is in four 
movements, a prelude “Le Réveur” a 
gavotte “Un Don Juan” a pastoral “Le 
Chevrier” and a fugue “L’Inévitable 
Pédant.” There is nothing in this music 
of modernistic riot, there is no affecta- 
tion in it, there is no attempt to startle. 
But there is in it a fineness of workman- 
ship, a simplicity of exvression, and at 
the same time, a wholesomeness, that 
command immediate attention and re- 
spect. The movements of the suite which 


Petite Suite 
for Piano 


are all dated, were written in September 
1917. We almost forgot to mention that 
the title page bears this statement: 
“morceaux a deux voix dans le style du 
passé.” And the two voice writing 
throughout has mastery in it, every 
measure. A lovely work, one that ought 
to call the name of Templeton Strong to 
the notice of many of his countrymen 


who donot know his fine gift. The suite 
is not difficult to play. 

“es & 
A Negro Song “Goin’ Home” (G. Ri- 


cordi & Co.), by Herman 
Gantvoort, is a song in 
Negro style that really 
sounds as though it might be an arrange- 
ment of a traditional tune. But we are 
informed that it is not and that it is Mr. 
Gantvoort’s own composition. He has 
also written the words for it, words that 
are typically Negro in feeling and ex- 
pression. There is a delightful melodic 
swing to this song that ought to make ita 
“hit,” for these are days when concert- 
singers use light songs like this one on 
their programs. The song is for a me- 
dium voice. It is dedicated to Gretchen 
Morris, the wife of the composer, herself 
a concert singer of decided gifts. 

A. W. K. 


by Herman 
Gantvoort 


* *: 


A New Choral The “Volga Boatmen’s 
Harmonization Song” (Oliver Ditson 
of the “Volga Co.) is by no means a 
Boatmen’s novelty. This Russian 
Song”’ by N. folk-tune exists in any 
Clifford Page number of arrangements 

and transcriptions for 
the voices and for individual instru- 
ments. What lends especial interest to 
this edition for mixed voice chorus is 
the harmonization and choral develop- 
ment which has been given it by N. 
Clifford Page, a version which stands out 
because of its varied part-leading and 
its individuality of harmonic effect. If 
the gradual crescendo and diminuendo 
indicated by Mr. Page in a footnote, 
together with other hints for perform- 
ance, be properly observed, the number 
is sure to reward the singers with a 
maximum of effect in presentation. 

* 1K ok 
A Memorial “Rest Ye in Peace, Ye 
Anthem by Flanders Dead” (Oliver 
George B. Ditson Co.), by George 
Nevin B. Nevin, is a musical 

and adequate setting as 
a memorial anthem for men’s voices 
(there is also an edition for mixed 
voices) of the well-known poem by R. W. 
Lillard, based on an epitaph in a British 
graveyard in France. 

aK * * 
A New Song In her “Anhelo” (Harold 
in the Mexican F'lammer, Inc.) Anna 
Style by Case has achieved a song 
Anna Case as grateful in singing 

quality, in langorous 
charm and genuine sentiment as it is 
graceful in rhythm and melodic line. 
“Longing”—the English version of the 
Spanish poem by Simon Martinez is by 
Cecil Cowdrey—the leading thought of 
this love-song a la Mexicaine, is ex- 
pressed with that thrill of fervor, that 
touch of Southern passion which, in com- 
bination with its lilting curvature of 
rhythmic inflection, lends it the definite 
color which is so typical. The distin- 
guished singer’s song is published for 
high and for low voice. 

ok ok ok 
Gordon Balch The Volga Barge-Haul- 
Nevin Tran- er’s Chant (Oliver Dit- 
scribes the son Co.), better known 
“Volga Boat- as the “Volga Boatmen’s 
men’s Song”’ Song,” one of the most 
for Organ characteristic of Rus- 

sian folk-songs, which 
exists in a variety of arrangements and 
transcriptions, vocal and instrumental, 
has now been presented in a musicianly 
way, in keeping with its folk-tune char- 
acter, for the organ, by Gordon Balch 


Nevin. 
x * * 


Two Pieces for “A la Burla” and “A la 
’Cello and Guitare” (Composers’ 
Piano by Louis Music Corporation), by 
Gruenberg Louis Gruenberg, are 

two attractive ‘’cello 
pieces for ’cellists who are technically 
and musically valid as regards perform- 
ance. “A la Burla” is a jocose Allegro 
risoluto, which moves with a swing and 
a constant deploy of ‘cello passages 
against the piano accompaniment. “A 
la Guitare’—naturally with a plenty of 
pizzicati for both the ’cello and the piano 
—is written in characteristic quasi- 
waltz movement with a sharplyrhythmed 


second section, and shows a keen sense 
throughout for both string effect and a 
musicianly and interesting piano sup- 
port. Both numbers are well worth the 
’cellist’s while. 


ee a 
A New Song “Since You Have Gone” 
by Henry (White-Smith Music 


Hadley Pub. Co.), by Henry 
Hadley, is a particularly 
expressive song by an American com- 
poser whose gift of melodic invention is 
beyond all dispute. It is, like all of 
Hadley’s songs, beautifully harmonized, 
and the melancholy of its text-poem has 
been captured in the short phrases of the 
song-line with a poignant accent of ver- 
ity. It is published for high and low 
voice. a. me 
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Reviews in Brief 





“The Tree Toad” (Clayton F. Summy 
Co.) is a good programmatic piano read- 
ing, with music version of James Whit- 
comb Riley’s poem, by Mary Wyman 
Williams. 


“Awake! Awake!” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). An arrangement by Francis M. 
Finlay of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
song for four-part chorus use in schools. 

“Caprice” (G. Schirmer). An effective 
Norwegian dance for piano, by the Norse 
composer Ole Olsen, issued in reprint 
form. 

“Ten Responses” (G. Schirmer). Writ- 
ten with Sumner Salter’s usual good mu- 
sical taste are these “Ten Responses,” 
under one cover, for male voice chorus 
with organ accompaniment. 


“The Path of the Sea” (Clayton F. 
Summy). George Posca has supplied a 
billowy arpeggio accompaniment for the 
recited verses of Ada Potter Wiseman, to 
turn the latter into an effective reading 
with music. 

“A Flower” (Harold Flammer, Inc.). 
A two-page ballad song by Charles 
Huerter which fairly drips the most 
honied of melody. The various * ‘molto 
espressivi” and “espressivi” indicated are 
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i sherwood Music School 
installs Organ for Use 
in Class Instruction 
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Photo by Schruers 


Dr. Walter Keller, Director and Teacher 
of Organ at Sherwood Music School, 
Chicago 


CuicaGo, Sept. 18.—That class _ in- 
struction in organ playing can be made 
more helpful and broadening to the stu- 
lent than private instruction is the 
opinion of Dr. Walter Keller, director 
and teacher of organ and theory at the 
Sherwood Music School. 

The school has installed a two-manua! 
organ for the use of the students. Here- 
tofore, it has been necessary for instruc- 
tion and practice to be done outside, but 

's year it will be possible to take care 
f the students at the school. 

‘It is as easy to teach four students 
as one,” says Dr. Keller, “and they can 
profit from each other’s work. In assign- 
ing a lesson to a class of four, one stu- 


- 


dent will prepare certain technical stud- 
les, another a fugue, and so on. In 
this way each student will have ample 
time to vrepare his part of the lesson 
and at the same time be able to glance 
over the rest of the work assigned to the 
other students. Again, each member of 
the class will be able to profit by the 
explanations and comments of the in- 
structor. 

Dr. Keller, after graduating from the 


American Conservatory, attended the 
Leipzig Conservatory. His principal 
studies, however, were carried on pri- 
vately under Frederic Grant Gleason, 
Chicago, before and after he went to 
Europe. He has been associated with 
the Sherwood Music School since 1906, 
becoming a director in 1911. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Music in 
1916. Dr. Keller has compesed several 
works for organ, piano and voice. 





John Warren Erb Gives 
Lake George 
DIAMOND POINT, N. Y., Sept. 16.—As 
the closing event in his summer session 
of coaching and teaching at Lake George, 
John Warren Erb arranged a concert on 
Sept. 6 under the auspices of the Lake 
George Club, in which he was assisted 
by Kitty Cheatham, soprano; Vida Mil- 
holland, soprano; Marion C. Kener, so- 
prano; Irene Perceval, harpist; J. Steel 
Jamison, tenor, and Max Olanoff, vio- 
linist. Miss Perceval and Mr. Olanoff 
were heard in a Fantasy for harp and 
violin by Saint-Saéns; Miss Perceval and 
Mr. Erb in a Chorale and Variations by 
Widor, and Miss Cheatham, Miss Kener, 
Miss Milholland and Mr. Jamison in 
groups of solo vocal numbers. Mr. Erb 
will reopen his New York studio on 
Sept. 18. 


Concert at 


S. Warfel to Present Lancaster 
Series 

LANCASTER, PA., Sept. 16.—Mary S. 
Warfel, harpist and manager of the art- 
ists’ course, has announced for the com- 
ing season two operatic performances by 
the De Feo Grand Opera Company; a 
joint recital by Idelle Patterson, soprano, 
and Georges Barrére, flautist; a two- 
piano recital by Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tison and a concert by the Cleveland 
Symphony under Sokoloff, with Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, as the assisting artist. 


Mary 





America Outdone in Carillon Making, 
Says Colonel Rice 

ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Colonel 

William Gorham Rice of Albany, presi- 

dent of the State Civil Service Commis- 

sion, has returned from Malines, Bel- 

gium, where he attended the world con- 


gress of carilloneurs. Colonel Rice, who 
is advocating the use of carillons in the 
United States as soldier memorials, says 
that although carillon bell tower music 
has existed in the Low Countries of Eu- 
rope for the past 300 years, it is almost 
unknown elsewhere, and the congress 
was the first general meeting of players 
from all parts of the world. American 
ingenuity, which has matched virtually 
every accomplishment of old world 
craftsmen, has been outdone, he states, 
in the unique art of carillon manufac- 
ture, and American bell founders cannot 
hope to compete with the English mak- 
ers of carillons until they learn the art 
of making accurately-attuned octaves of 
bells. The congress included an exten- 
sive exposition of the carillon art and a 
school of carillon instruction was _ in- 
augurated. H. 


May Korb to Give Recital in New York 

May Korb, coloratura soprano, who 
sang at the Stadium concerts, will appear 
in a New York recital at the Aeolian 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 8. 
Miss Korb has been heard frequently in 
concert since she went under the man- 
agement of Annie Freidberg two years 
ago, and was recently successful at the 
Allentown Siangerfest. She is a pupil of 
Mme. Sembrich. 
Russian Soprano to Sing Native Songs 

in Town Hall Recital 

Sonia Radina, soprano, assisted by 
Saul Baroff, violinist, will give a concert 
in Town Hall, New York, on Oct. 15. 
Miss Radina, who has appeared abroad 
in Russian and Ukrainian operas, will 
include in her program folk-songs in 
these languages in native costume. Her 
concert activities are being managed by 
Mollie Croucher. 


Harrison-Irvine Returns from 


European Tour 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, pian- 
ist and voice teacher, returned to New 
York by the Paris last week from a 
three months’ European sojourn. Mrs. 
Irvine travelled extensively through 
England, Belgium and Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Northern Africa, Spain 
and France and witnessed the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. She spent some 
time in examining new musical material 
fo« her students, with the object of add- 
ing novelties to her teaching repertoire. 
She has resumed teaching at her New 
York studios. 


Klamroth Resumes Work in New York 
Studio 
Wilfried Klamroth, teacher of sing- 


ing, was scheduled to reopen his studio 
on Sept. 15. Associated with Mr. Klam- 
roth will be Marion May, contralto and 
assistant teacher; Mrs. Klamroth, coach 
in répertoire, and Alberta Matthews and 
Betty Schuleen, acconipanists. 


Charles Baker Returns to New York 


Charles Baker, New York accompanist 
and coach, returned to New York recent- 
ly after an extended vacation at Lake 
St. Catherine. He has reopened his stu- 
dio and has begun work with a number 
of artists in the preparation of their 
programs for the season. 


E. Presson Miller Conducts 
Summer Class 


E. Presson Miller, teacher of singing, 
has opened his regular season in his New 
York studio, after conducting a summer 
class for a limited number of students. 
J. Malachy White, tenor, pupil of Mr. 
Miller, is filling a long engagement in 
summer opera, and has also been engaged 
to make Columbia records. 


Isadore Luckstone to Resume Teaching 

Isadore Luckstone, vocal teacher and 
coach, has returned from his vacation 
and will reopen his New York studio on 
Oct. 2. Mr. Luckstone spent the sum- 
mer at his place in Ulster County, N. Y., 
where he devoted part of his time to 
teaching. 
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Bovton, Sept. 18. 
Frederick W. Wodell, teacher of sing- 
ing and conductor of the Philharmonic 
Choral Society, has assumed charge of 
the vocal department in Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C. Before leaving 
this city, he was entertained by his musi- 
cal confréres at dinner at the Hotel Vic- 
toria. George A. Wetmore presided. and 
acted as toastmaster. Mr. Wodell will 
have charge of the Southern States May 
Music Festival next year. 


Harriot Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
singing, has opened her studio after a 
summer spent at Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Harris Stackpole Shaw’s studios will 
in future be located in Trinity Court, 
which during the summer were remodeled 
and made ready for his pupils in piano 
and organ interpretation. Mr. Shaw is 
also of the faculty of the Felix Fox 
School of Pianoforte Playing. 

W. J. PARKER. 
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Russian Opera to Be Heard in Boston 


Boston, Sépt. 18.—L. H. Mudgett, 
manager of the Boston Opera House, 
announces the appearance of the Russian 
Opera Company for two weeks commenc- 
ing Dec. 4. The company will give only 
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With George Meader and Zimbalist 


“Mr. Harry Kaufman at the piano was severely tested, not alone by the long 
program, but by the stiff exactions of the scores he traversed. He met the varied 
demands admirably, contributing most distinctly to the enjoyments of the evening.” 








Mr. Kaufman has also been associated as accompanist with Seidel. 
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Russian operas, including such works as 
Tchaikovsky’s “‘Mazeppa,” Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Sadko,’” Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godunoff” and Rubinstein’s “Nero.” 

H. LEVINE. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY PLANS 








Many Leading Soloists Announced for 
Forty-second Season 


Boston, Sept. 18.—The management 
of the Boston Symphony has announced 
its list of soloists for the coming season, 


its forty-second, to commence on Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 13. 

The pianists to appear are Alfred 
Cortot, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Olga Samar- 
off, Artur Schnabel, John Powell and 
Alfredo Casella, whose Rhapsody 
“Ttalia” and “Couvent sur ]’Eau” have 
already been performed in Boston by 
the orchestra. 

Violinists include Albert Spalding, 
Toscha Seidel, Richard Burgin, concert- 


master of the orchestra, and Georges ° 


Enesco, already known here through his 
“Roumanian” Rhapsody. The singers to 
be heard are Frances Alda, soprano, and 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, both of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Frieda Hempel, soprano. Marcel Dupré, 
the famous French organist and com- 
poser, and Jean Bedetti, the first ’cellist 
of the orchestra, complete the list. 

L. H. Mudgett, Boston manager, who 
has transferred his activities from Sym- 
phony Hall to the Boston Opera House, 
will open his concert season at the Opera 
House with an appearance by Amelita 
Galli-Curci on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 8. 





H. L. 

Fontainebleau Prize-Winner Is New 
England Graduate 

Boston, Sept. 15.—Leland Coon, 


winner of the third piano prize in com- 
petition at Fontainebleau, is a 1916 
graduate of the New England Conserva- 
tory. A native of Leonardsville, N. Y., 
he went to the University of Oklahoma 
after his course at the New England 
Conservatory, but his work was inter- 
rupted by the war. After service in 
Europe, he taught at the University of 
Oregon and then journeyed to Europe 
where he has been for a year or more. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Monteux Returns for Orchestra 
Rehearsals 


Boston, Sept. 18.—Pierre Monteux, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, has 
arrived in this city from his summer 
residence at Northport, Me., and will 
begin rehearsals about Oct. 1. This will 
be his fourth season with the orchestra 
and the forty-second of its existence. 

W. J. PARKER. 








Injured in Automobile Accident 


BANGOR, ME., Sept. 18.—Ralph L. 
I'landers, business manager of the New 
England Conservatory, was severely cut 
and bruised in an automobile accident 
on Stillwater Avenue on Sept. 9. Mashe 
Baronson of Boston, who was with him 
at the time, was also bruised, and the 
chauffeur, Burton Lindsey, suffered in- 
juries to one of his eyes. The car ran 
into a swamp, and the’ occupants were 
thrown against the windshield. 





Give Concert at Winchendon, Mass., 
Church 


WINCHENDON, MAss., Sept. 16.—The 
season opened here last Sunday with the 
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Boston Festival Orchestra, Geo 
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Leavitt, Mary Adams and John | 
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The Lure in Vocal Teaching 


.ditor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

;, gratifying to know that official 
tention has at last been centered on the 
ving veed for licensing singing teach- 
’ Tho Singing Teachers Association of 
' vork failed in the attempt to secure 


y tne 
It 1s 


vislati . on the standardization of 
—_ I was a member of that body 
the time. I trust government officials 


“17 


1] be more successful, though they seem 


ready to realize the difficulty of their 
Of the suggestions appearing in your 
nper, offered by different singing teach- 
< as to the best method to pursue in 
ensing singing teachers, those of Mr. 
odell impressed me as the most feasi- 
To be sure, charlatanism is practised 
every profession and business, but 


hen it comes to the choice of a singing 
acher the public seems to have less 
hdgment than about almost anything 
se. Why do musicians who have arrived 
their profession as pianists, composers 
:\d accompanists suddenly launch forth 
singing teachers? Organists have also 
ben known to succumb to the tempta- 
on to teach singing with no training 
br the work. Then there is the opera 
ier who has as often as not, been a 
or singer, and who at the end of an 
eratic career takes up teaching singing 
a means of earning a livelihood. 

\ piano teacher from Europe asked me 
| knew of a certain singing teacher in 
ew York. I had heard of him, though 
knew nothing of his work. The piano 
acher had known the New York singing 
acher in Europe as a pianist and 
acher of piano, and was greatly sur- 
rised on coming to America to find him 
successful singing teacher in New 
ork, 

What is the lure that causes these peo- 
le to choose the teaching of singing as 
eir work? Why not try something else 
out which they know little or nothing? 
heir choice no doubt is due to the fact 
at the public at large is quite ignorant 
out the art of singing or even the 
diments of that art. The problem is a 
ficult one, and I trust the gentlemen 
ndertaking the task may arrive at a 
ractical solution. 
The discussion about Dr. Marafioti’s 
ok has interested me. It seems to me 
at any singing teacher must know that 
e tone is started at the vocal cords, 
id that the quality of the tone is due 
the manner of production when passing 
hrough the throat, mouth and nasal pas- 
hges. There could be no voice without 
e vocal cords, and there could be no 
autiful or unpleasant tone without the 
outh and head _ resonators. I see 
thing new in Dr. Marafioti’s idea. His 
anner of expressing it may be some- 
hat different. I wonder how often a 
‘pil is found with normal respiration, 
id it does take time for some to come 
the state where they “unconsciously 
‘riorm this function” and “master its 
istribution for vocal effect.” 

Difference in terminology has been the 
‘use of much discussion and misunder- 
inding among singing teachers. If 
e result reached is good, why quibble 
ut terms and modes of expression? 
; BEATRICE WAINWRIGHT. 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1922. 
ae Je 


Music First of All an Art 


Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 
interested in the discussions in 
‘SICAL AMERICA in reference to the 
nsing of voice teachers. 

eve every conscientious teacher 
ympathy with any movement that 
ate the standard of voice culture 
tect its students from bad train- 
‘ Incompetent instructors. It is a 
‘lem to know in just what way 
be accomplished. To bring 
worse condition than now exists 

: deplorable. 
e teachers are licensed, will it 
1 standardization? It is absurd 
of certain regulations—a set of 
at shall be applied alike to each 
om ident. The voice is not a me- 
nstrument, and its training dif- 
lely from instruction for piano, 

Singing is a very personal 
n. The good teacher studies the 
and physical make-up of the 


eC. 















pupil and gives instruction best suited to 
him. 

Nothing is more discouraging, more 
disheartening than a mechanical singer 
or player. Such a performance is not 
music—certainly not art. There can be 
no originality, spontaneity or inspiration 
where there is no liberty of thought or 
impulse. While the theoretical, the sci- 
entific knowledge is necessary, music is 
first of all an art. In countries where it 
has exercised its most potent spell and 
attained its highest perfection, no at- 
tempt has been made to clip its wings. 

THOMASELLA STELL. 

Charlottesville, Va., Sept. 16, 1922. 
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Encouraging the Young Artist 


To the Editor of MuSsICAL AMERICA: 

So many true and excellent senti- 
ments are voiced by Nicolas Roerich, the 
Russian painter, in the article in your 
issue for July 29, that I cannot forbear 
writing to express my enthusiasm. He 
says, for instance: “We should have 
is ey even prisons decorated and 
beautified. Then we shall have no more 
prisons.” That is a statement that may 
startle the conservative. The practical 
man may say, “Why not set to work 
filling Sing Sing with frescoes, and thus 
bring on the millennium?” 

I do not believe that Professor 
Roerich’s statement implies any such 
absurdity as that. He evidently means 
that with a program for bringing ex- 
quisite influences to bear on the life of 
the individual, such as has been outlined 
for the Master School of United Arts, of 
which he is founder—under such influ- 
ences, human personality will be em- 
boldened to develop into strength, in- 
stead of compromising with the folly of 
hectic dullards. Whatever the means— 
whether the participation in ensemble 
playing, socialized study of instruments, 
er the writing of original scores or liter- 
ary works—the object will be, as the 
artist so well says, to give one “a bold, 
happy life, full of activity and bright at- 
tainments.” To inspire courage! That is, 
indeed, a very noble aim. How many 
of the young do you not suppose, indulge 
in “flapping,” or frivolity, because of 
fear of loneliness, of exclusion from the 
bright circle of youth rightfully theirs 
—how many, perhaps, from regrettable 
ignorance? Professor Roerich has “hit 
the nail on the head” when he calls triv- 
izlity, loneliness and weariness of life 
the “‘scourges of humanity.” 

I know from experience the great des- 
pair of solitary striving in the life of 
the student—how many of these lives 
are blighted, how many indeed go down 
in defeat, because the bright ideal is 
allowed to waver. For this reason I 
think that a school gathering under one 
roof exceptional facilities for the study 
of music, painting, literature and other 
arts, will fill a long-felt want. If free 
tuition is in instances granted in addi- 
tion, this will prove the salvation of very 
many artistic talents that would else 
be stifled by poverty. 

EMMA HINES PRAAG. 

New York, Sept. 15, 1922. 

et et 
A Composer Perplexed 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

As a musician with ambitions to write 
good music, I must confess a dilemma in 
which my musician friends place me 
and “keep me guessing.” I produce an 
instrumental or vocal number, play it or 
sing it “for my own amazement,” decide 
that it is not bad, and resolve to present 
it for trial to some of my friends. From 
such resulting try-outs I derive a variety 
of criticisms and a vast amount of in- 
formation. My conclusion after thus 
presenting each one of my compositions 
is that it is good, but that it is not 
GOOD. That is the bewildering para- 
dox which I apply to them all. 

A “Kyrie Eleison,” from my pen, is 
sung every Christmas in a very promi- 
nent church in New York. My Sonata 
Allegro in F Minor has pleased those 
who have heard it and has aroused many 
questions as to its authorship. “The 
Temple” is sung with much success by a 
certain tenor, who declares it one of his 
best numbers and places it with a group 
upon many of his programs. My piano 
trios, “Dawn” and “Romance,” have be- 





come popular, being played in Chicago, 
where they have been doing duty all 
summer. The accompaniment to a dra- 
matic song, “Renunciation,” was de- 
clared by the author, a well-known New 
York poet and clubwoman, to be exactly 
as she would have written it had she 
known how. My musical setting to a 
reading, “The House with Nobody in It,” 
has made it one of the favorite selections 
of a dramatic reader. A song in so- 
called “ballad” style, “Just Dreams, 
has been acclaimed as deserving of popu- 
larity from ocean to ocean! A duet for 
contralto and tenor, composed in canon 
style to words of my own writing, en- 
titled “Balmy Spring,” pleases perform- 
ers and listeners alike, as does also an- 
other duet for soprano and tenor set to 
a few stanzas of Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
riam’”’—“Now fades the last long streak 
of snow.” 

Now, what is the matter with my 
music? Why is it not deemed worthy of 
publication? Of course, no publisher 
can sell anything until he advertises it, 
but it is my belief that if my composi- 
tions are printed and properly exploited 
by the pamphlet system and are placed 
in conspicuous places on sale, they will 
be favorably accepted by the public, will 
be given creditable review, they will be 
bound to “make good,” suffering no 
keener criticism than any other modern 
works which are listed in the catalogs of 
leading publishers to-day. 

Do the manuscript-examining bodies 
in publication departments always get 


the best out of new works presented to 
them? Would it not be better if the com- 
poser himself gave a practical demon- 
stration of his works as they should 
sound when familiar enough to _ be 
known? 

How am I to know what style is looked 
for by publishers in modern music? It 
seems to be all styles, judging by what 
is for sale. How shall I know what pas- 
sages are not good and avoid transgress- 
ing in such veins in my future works, 
unless I am told why my manuscripts 
are not available? 

I intend to continue along the line of 
composition, placing something some- 
where some time, even some manuscripts 
which have been rejected. “Eventually, 
why not now?” AMERICAN COMPOSER. 

Lansing, Mich., Sept. 18, 1922. 
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A Bundle of Lost Letters 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I am in a predicament and turn to you 
to render a service both to me and to 


many prospective pupils of mine. Re- 
turning to New York City last week 
from Margaretville, N. Y., where I spent 
the summer, I found on my arrival in 
New York that I had lost a bundle of 
unanswered letters, consisting of ap- 
plications from students all over the 
country, who had written to me during 
the summer. I was bringing the letters 
back to New York to answer them. Will 
those who wrote me and for the reason 
given have received no reply to date, 
please write me again? I have no other 
way of knowing what letters were lost. 
WILLIAM THORNER. 
New York, Sept. 16, 1922. 





Sue Harvard, Returning 
from Successes Abroad, 
Plans Extensive Tour 


UO 
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Sue Harvard, Soprano 


Sue Harvard, soprano, who has re- 
turned from Europe after successful ap- 
pearances in London and at the Royal 
Eisteddfod in Wales, is to give a New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall on Nov. 2, 
but prior to that date she will be heard 
in a number of out-of-town concerts be- 
ginning early in October. Engagements 
in Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Mansfield and 
other cities have been booked. Following 
the New York recital Miss Harvard will 
visit Philadelphia and will start upon a 


Southern trip into Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Her tour in thé far 


South is scheduled for January and later 

in the season she will appear in the West. 

Winifred Marshall Under’ Friedberg 
Management 

Winifred Marshall, soprano, who has 

made a specialty of ballads and folk- 


songs of many nations, has gone under 
the management of Annie Friedberg. 
Miss Marshall has added to her réper- 
toire a number of songs made famous 
by Jenny Lind, and these she will pres- 
ent in costume. Her New York recital 
will take place early in the year. 


Rudolph Larsen to Play in New York 


Rudolph Larsen, violinist, will give a 
New York recital in the Town Hall on 
Nov. 8, and will also be heard in other 
concerts during the season. He will 
open his new studio at 124 Waverley 
Place, on Oct. 1. 





Ziegler Institute Students Heard 


Graduates of Anna E. Ziegler’s course 
in singing at the Ziegler Institute of 
Normal Singing were heard in a program 
at the Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
on the evening of Sept. 13. Phonograph 
records of ten numbers were made which 
were then reproduced for the guests. All 
students of Mme. Ziegler make records 
twice a month. 

R. E. Johnston, New York manager, 
has received word from Giuseppe de 
Luca, Metropolitan Opera baritone, that 
he will arrive in New York on Oct. 20. 


SEVEN 





CELLISTS 





There are seven first 
rank cellists available. 


Every concert series 
needs one. 


As usual, many cities 
have again chosen 
Max Gegna for recitals 
and joint concerts. | 


GEGNA 


Is Booked by 


CHARLES DRAKE 
507 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


————_ 





Personal Address: 
Max Gegna, 149 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. C. 
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A golfing scene in the Catskills reveals 
Mabel Corlew, New York soprano, about 
to make a vigorous shot (No. 11). The 
artist will shortly be heard again in 
recital. 

Aboard a vessel on Lake Chautauqua, 
N. Y., is Frank Cuthbert (No. 12), bass 
soloist of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York. He has recently fulfilled engage- 
ments with the Detroit Symphony at the 
sylvan resort. 

Sailing for Rotterdam recently, Al- 
berto Jonas, Spanish pianist and peda- 
gogue (No. 13), paused to be photo- 
graphed by his wife. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jonas have visited Holland, Germany, 
Austria and Denmark this summer. 
They will return to New York about 
Oct. 1. 

Peterboro, N. H., the scene of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony, is "the setting (No. 14) 
in which Frederic Tillotson of Boston, 
pianist, is seen in conversation with Mrs. 
E. M. Whitney, of the Whitney Studio of 
Platform Art. 


Riker Studios Reopened 


Franklin Riker, tenor, composer and 
teacher of singing, has returned from a 
two months’ vacation in the Adirondacks 
and reopened his studios in New York 
and Philadelphia on Sept. 18. 


J. E. Maddy Returns to Richmond, Ind. 


RICHMOND, IND., Sept. 18.—J. E. 
Maddy, supervisor of music in the Rich- 
mond public schools has returned from 








Los Angeles, where, in the summer school 
of the University of Southern California, 
he headed the department of instru- 
mental music in the public schools, teach- 
ing orchestration, instrumentation, and 
wind and string instruments. He and 
T. P. Giddings of Minneapolis, who had 
charge of the vocal music in the same 
department, have compiled a system of 
instruction for classwork in all instru- 
ments. 


Southampton Sees Chauve-Souris under 
Simmions’ Auspices 


SOUTHAMPTON, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Bal- 
ieff’s Chauve-Souris gave its only per- 
formance outside of New York for the 
benefit of the Rogers Memorial Library 
in the garden of the Parrish Art Museum 
on Sept. 3. The visit was arranged by 
Louis Simmions, New York vocal instruc- 
tor, who has been in charge of musical 
and theatrical entertainments this sum- 
mer. 


New London Celebrates Anniversary 


NEW LONDON, CONN., Sept. 16.—In cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Pequot Chapel, a concert 
was given at the home of Mrs. John E. 
Rayburn. Frederick Weld of Connecti- 
cut College, Mrs. George Smith Palmer, 
soprano, and Pauline Voorhees of the 
Center Church of New Haven, pianist, 
appeared on the program. 

W. E. CASTELOW. 


G. Ackley Seomer Plane Season 


G. Ackley Brower, music editor and 
composer, is devoting his entire time this 
season to the teaching of theoretical 
subjects and is also engaged in music 











Technique of Conducting 
Score Reading 





John Warren Erb 


Conductor, Coach and Accompanist 


Reopened his Studios Monday, Sept. 18th 


Mr. Erb will be available as accompanist for New York recitals. 


For appointments address Secretary, 37 West 72nd St. 


Phone Col. 


Coaching of Singers 
Building of Programs 


2297 


editing at his 
Brower studied at the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art under Dr. Percy Goetschius, 
and has published some piano works, 
among them “Trois Esquisses,” issued 
last year. His transcriptions for piano 
of the Sarabande in B Minor from Bach’s 
Second Violin Sonata and the Minuet 
from the Sixth Violin Sonata have re- 
cently been published. 


Elect Officers for Polish Singers’ Alliance 


Utica, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Joseph Sakow- 
ski of Utica was re-elected president of 
the New York District of the Polish 
Singers’ Alliance of America at the con- 
vention in this city recently. Other offi- 
cers selected were Stanley Malecki, Syra- 
cuse, first vice-president; Valeria Mali- 
nowska, Schenectady, second vice-presi- 
dent; Leo J. Gabrukiewicz, Utica, secre- 
tary, and Wanda Szablak, Utica, treas- 
urer. The Chopin Choir of Utica sang 
at the sessions of the convention. 

A. E. PFLANZ. 





Conducted Utica Choir ‘for Half a 
Century 


UTicA, N. Y., Sept. 18.— Nicholas 
Zarth, for fifty years conductor of the 
Utica Mannerchor, who is in his eighty- 
first year, has just resigned, and the 
trustees of that organization have voted 
him a pension for life. During the half 
century he has not missed a single re- 
hearsal except for illness. And in the 
Mannerchor as in the Utica Free Acad- 
emy, where he had been a teacher about 
forty years, he has not been late at any 
rehearsal or appointment. He was elect- 
ed honorary director of the Central New 
York Sangerbund at its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary in Syracuse recently. 

A. E,. PFLANZ. 


Ethel Pyne to Make New York Début 

Ethel Pyne, soprano, will be heard in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Oct. 9. Miss 
Pyne, a’New Yorker by birth, has studied 
with A. Y. Cornell, Joseph Regneas and 
Alessandro Scuri and at the Aborn Opera 
School. 


GRANBERRY [22 


For Pianists, Teachers, Accompanists 
Courses in Carnegie Hall, New York, throughout the 
summer. Mr. Granberry will direct the University of Geor- 
gia Summer School of Music, June 26th to August 5th. 

Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Carnegie Hall - - - - - New York 











home and studio. Mr. 


Leonard Begins Season’s Ty 
Arthur Leonard, accompanist 
of voice and coach, has opened 
York studio for the season. Mr 
in his teaching is making a sp: 
oratorio and song literature in 
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Manage: 
HARRY and A THUR 
CULBERTSON 


Aeolian |ja]] 
New York 


4832 Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago 


NEW YORK-CHic\C9 
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MILDRED 


ILLIN 


Harpist 


Returning from 
European Concerts 
“|. . hers is a valuable contribu 
the musical life of this country.”— 
Journal of Commerce. 

Management: HAENSEL and JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Studio: 315 West 79th St. 

New York City 

















JULIA ALLEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


New York Staats-Zeitung— 
Miss Julia Allen, who 
“Tucia” has a beautiful voice which 
resembles Melba’s voice as it was 
twenty years ago. 
CONCERT—RECITAL 
Studio, 875 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone 1350 Circle, afternoons. 
Pupils accepted. Voice trial by appointment 
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Harold Morris 


Pianist-Composer 


Cosby Dansby Morris 


Pianiste 





announce the Re-opening of Studios September 25 


Piano — Theory — Composition 


Studios: 330 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6656 





for Concerts 
Recitals 
1922-23 


Available 
and 
Season 








68 West 120th St. 
New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 





Announces the Opening of His Studio 


Special Appointment 
for Students by Mail 











MR. AND MRS. 


ALEXANDER BLOCH| 


Violinist and Pianist 


Will open their new studios at 


422 West 22nd Street, New York City 


on October first 


Until then address 37 West 87th Street 








Boston, 6 Newbury St., 
125 E. 37th St. 





New York, 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND. Teacher of Singing 


Friday—Saturday—Monday 
(Vanderbilt Studios), Tuesday—Wednesday—Thursda) 


























Will war on 


For particulars, address Secretary, 


The Simmions Voeal Studios 
261 Fifth Avenue. New York 


September 25th 


——— +49 — 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 





EP LI 


Available for 


Orchestral, Operatic and Choral Conducting | 


Coaching Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, New York 


"Phone Circle 2634 








LILLIAN 


B 


Management: 





EATEY{& 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Available Season 1922-23 
GEORGE G. ANDERSEN, 1 West 34th St., 


New York 








ABETH KELSO 


PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 W. 104th St., New Yor 
Fall Session begins Sept. !° 
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€: hing agers in Moonlight Concert on Vaca- spent with Mrs. Tuckerman at Munson- Lake. There they did some successful moon as the spotlight, Mr. Coffin invited 
ee. tion in New Hampshire ville, N. H., a hamlet nine miles from bass fishing. The camps of Nelson some fifty guests to a concert given on 
| ay, ; Keene. The Tuckermans spent several Coffin, conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee the porch of his summer home. In 
a Ea Tuckerman, baritone, recently weeks with Harvey Hindermyer and Mrs. Club and Lambert Murphy, tenor, adjoin, writing about it to MusIcAL AMERICA 


from his vacation, which he MHindermyer, who have a camp on Granite so, on an evening in August, with full Mr. Tuckerman says: The program con- 
sisted of groups of songs by Hindermyer 

; : and myself and several numbers by the 
a Munsonville Minnesingers’, which latter 
bs; 4 consisted of Lambert Murphy, Harvey 
Hindermyer, Walden Laskey, a member 

of the Mendelssohn Glee Club and my- 


RS The American School of Opera ff 2cscos soe 


the beauties of the place, surely an ideal 


CHAS. : A H. JONES, Pres. spot for the creative artists of America 


to work in. Just as we were leaving 


tie A SCHOOL FOR TRAINING AMERICAN SINGERS for —_— 


OPERA IN ENGLISH Siweed Season Pane Toor 


[ARTHUR Edward Johnson, tenor, will make a 
TOMA P ‘ ‘ . i > > ‘ring’ October 5) ws) 2 
XT SON @ This school offers the unusual opportunity of building an operatic repertoire renal toed olan eae —" 
- for young artists who seek entrance into the operatic field. will open in Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
; . ; : he will also sing in Cleveland, Chicago, 
oye | It offers practical experience which leads to professional engagements. Knoxville, Tenn.; Winnipeg, Fargo and 
paris ; : P Grand Forks, N. D., and Oshkosh and 
CACO & The American School of Opera is not a conservatory of music. Its courses Kenosha, Wis. Mr. Johnson’s Grand 
in are designed to teach the student not only how to sing the roles for which he Rapids engagement will be his third in 
——__ is best fitted, but how to apply the action which accompanies them. — ae: ~ ig —— in — 

anc y ye tne I¢ r ree years. 
Kd Experience is provided in the actual staging of light and grand operas as Sie Condiinn tame Daten to Mow 

well as dramas. Caste 

& There is a special department for training in Lyceum and Chautauqua. Mme. Caroline Lowe, singing teacher, 


has returned to New York after several 
weeks spent at various points on the 
Pacific Coast. Mme. Lowe also spent 







‘Located on the North Shore’’ two weeks in Cleveland, where she was 
. . entertained by many of her former stu- 
155 E. Ontario St. Harry H. Clifford dents. A number of them will continue 
Chicago Business Manager. their studies with her in New York this 
INES ? season. 





All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


“ROSING 


As a vocalist alone would command admiration 
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a skilled artist whether the text is light or dramatic ;—each song a story melodiously told ; 
reduced his audience to the breathing silence which arises when artistic communication 1s 








complete.” 
Few open dates December or March 
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FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL EARLY DECEMBER 


Mer. Antonia Sawyer, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. C. 
Photo by Morse STEINWAY PIANO AEOLIAN VOCALION-RECORDS 
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BREATH LIFE VOICE 


Mme. CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


Resumes Teaching 
on September 25th. 


Address 15 West 67 St., New York Telephone 4852 Columbus 
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: DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
R . ANNIE, FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York 
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REDLANDS, CAL.—Sarah Foster, pupil 
of Ella Fackler, was heard in piano re- 
cital recently. 

* * * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—An ensemble of six 
players, with Mrs. Ona C. Reinke as con- 
ductor, has been organized for the musi- 


cal programs at the Waterloo Theater. 
* * + 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN.—Anna M. Simp- 
son, teacher in Beecher Street School, has 
accepted the post of organist at St. 
Thomas’ Church resigned by Helen M. 
Dunn. 

* ~ * 

NEw CASTLE, PA.—The Cathedral Or- 
chestra of the Scottish Rite Masons, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Miller, gave 
a concert recently on the lawn of the 
High School. 

* * * 

SALINA, KAN.—The Salina Municipal 
Band, Thomas Howell, conductor, gave 
a benefit concert recently assisted by 
Hazel Silver Rickel, soprano, and Sol 
Phillips, tenor. 

* * 

WATERLOO, IOwA.—In a musicale at 
the home of Mrs. Sam Frank, for the 
benefit of the Waterloo Women’s Club 
Building Fund, the program was given 
by Evelyn Wiegand and Ruth Bassett. 

~ _ * 

SCRANTON, PA.—The Scranton Lieder- 
kranz, which won first prize for organi- 
zations for cities of this state at the 
Sangerfest in Allentown, is conducted by 
John T. Watkins and comprises 100 
voices. 

* * * 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—E. Harold Geer, 
organist of Vassar College, who has, 
with Mrs. Geer, spent the summer in 
California, was invited to give several 
recitals, two of them on the San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Organ. 

* * * 

SCRANTON, PA.—FEarnest Dawson 

Leach, of Burlington, Vt., succeeds Mr. 











Frank Haenle as organist and choirmas- 
ter at the Church of the Good Shepherd. 
Mr. Haenle in turn succeeds Frederick 


Wallbank at the Immanuel Baptist 


Church. 
* * * 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Reta Mitchel of Los 
Angeles, pupil of Thomas Freeman, gave 
a recital before the Berkeley Piano Club, 
her program being selected from the 
works of Brahms, Chopin, and Rubin- 
stein. Mr. Freeman was at the second 
piano. 

* * * 

PuLASKI, VA.—Mary Van Doren of 
Roanoke, soprano, appeared in recital 
at the High School Auditorium, singing 
“Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca” and a num- 
ber of ballads. She was assisted by 
Mrs. W. B. Fuqua, pianist, and Francis 
Fuqua, violinist. 

* * * 


CHARLES CITy, IowA.— Grace Hulse 
was heard in a piano recital at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Seymour. Those 
assisting were Ione Lane, Irene Imus and 
the following pupils of Miss Hulse: Kate 
Palmer, Wayland Parr, Katherine Sey- 
mour, Dorothy Young and Beatrice Cal- 
kins. 

* aa oo 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Helen Bates was 
presented in a program of original piano 
compositions by Mrs. Eli Hertzberg at 
her home last month. Verna Yturri, 
lyric soprano, appeared as soloist with 
the Municipal Band at Brackenridge 
Park on Aug. 27. She has been coaching 
with Mary Jordan, contralto. 

* * * 

NEw LONDON, CONN.—Paul Discount, 
Yetta Frank, Mrs. Elmer Levy, H. D. 
Brynan and Mazie Cherkasky appeared 
in a concert given recently at the Pequot 
Manor, by the New London chapter of 
Hadassah for the benefit of the Hadassah 
medical unit. A one-act play, “The Out- 
casts.” was presented by Irene Wendt 
and Nellie Kosakow. 


WATERLOO, JOwA.——A musical was 
given at the Sunnyside Country Club for 
the visitors of the American Legion aux- 
iliary in attendance here at the state 
convention of the American Legion. 
Ruth Bassett, Miss Coralyn, Mrs. Loren 
J. Berry, Mrs. Jack Patterson, Mrs. Lou 
Morgan and Mrs. Lulu T. Smith took 
part in the program. 

x + * 


SPOKANE, WASsH.—Mrs. R. C. Bos- 
worth, soprano, and Edna MHovenden, 
pianist, appeared in an interesting morn- 
ing musicale at the studio of their 
teacher, Eugene Bernstein. Mrs. Bos- 
worth sang German, French and English 
songs, and Miss Hovenden, with Mr. 
Bernstein at the second piano, played the 
Grieg Concerte in A Minor. 


*_ * * 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo.— Marjorie Rose 
Ryan presented a pupil, Lucille Beckler 
of Dubuque, Iowa, contralto, in song re- 
cital recently. The program included 
numbers by Scarlatti, Handel, Gretcha- 
ninoff, Kramer and others. Mrs. Ryan 
assisted in solo numbers and duets and 
Clara Crangle played the accompani- 


ments. 
* * ok 


NEw CASTLE, PA.—The following piano 
pupils of Mrs. Linder appeared in a re- 
cital at the Hopewell Presbyterian 
Church of New Bedford: Helen Shields, 
Ruth Clark, Allene Mears, Charlotte 
Whitting, Rosalyn Campbell, Doris Ep- 
pinger, Dorothy Dagen, Beatrice Lave- 
rick, Arthur Broatschi, Agnes Blair, 
Sarah Mears, Merlyn Mayers, Lura 
Whitlatch, Vivian Hanna, Ardis Ryhal. 


* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—The first of a series 
of sacred concerts planned for the com- 
ing fall and winter was given recently 
by the choir of the First Baptist Church, 
under the direction of H. W. Albright, 
assisted by Reno B. Myers, organist. 
The soloists were Ruth Garnett, August 
Krehbiel, Horace Ensign, A. E. Wohlge- 
muth, E. J. Zimmerman, Hazlet Marts 
and Fannie Ralston. The choir has a 
membership of seventy-five. 

* * * 


Ciovis, N. M.—D. N. Croft and Lennie 
Curry of the New Mexico Conservatory, 
presented the following pupils in a re- 
cent recital: Joyce Anderson, Eleanor 
Burns, Frances Beal, Matie Lou Frost, 
Lowell Blankenship, Edith Morse, Jack 


Baird, Lois Blankenship, 0 1p. 

Smith, Ruth Frost, Helen Marti) )), Ane 

Sammons, Virginia Flannery he 

Brizendine, Irene Spade a; Ran 

Sanders. —— 
* * #* 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A summer jj;,.) 
was given recently at the ( re 
House, under the auspices of th (o),” 
Christian Mothers’ Union, in a «:.” 
fund for the entertainment of 
York State Congress of Mother 
in October in Albany. The prog .y y,. 
given by Florence A. Mulho in) 4 
Brooklyn, contralto; Frances ‘Veul 
Clute, pianist; Edward Hinkler ., \~ 
linist, and Dr. Stanleigh R. \{¢s).. 
’cellist. Frederick W. Kolohn |, 
signed as organist of St. Pete) 
eran Church to become organi: of 4, 
Lutheran Church of the Redeem "a 


* * * 


LONG BEACH, CAL.— Earl] i insgu 
Bright, ’cellist of the Los Ange s py) 
harmonic, was soloist at the Exc: gj, 
Christian Church at a recent con 
The choir was led by Lula F. Burnhay 
who also sang several solos. Margere 
Scott was the accompanist. Ethe| wy. 
lard Putnam presented Edith (aroliy, 
Hart in piano recital recently, assisia 
by Ruth Coombs Humphreys, soprany 
Miss Hart has accepted the position o 
director of music in the public schoo 
of Maricopa, Cal. Lucy E. Wolcott pra 
sented several vocal pupils in a coy, 
munity program at the Munipica! Ay, 
torium. Phyllis Randall, violinist, wa 
the assisting artist. 

* * * 


New 


Meet 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Under the auspices 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. ; 
Community band has been organize) 
with George S. Goforth as conducty 
This band has already given a number of 
Sunday afternoon concerts in the city 
park, free to the public and largely . 
tended. A series of twilight organ r. 
citals under the auspices of Community 
Service, for which local organists gaye 
their services, have proved popular in 
Greenville churches. Elizabeth Alford 
soprano, assisted by Mildred Johnson, 
pianist, were heard in a complimentary 
recital given for the summer voice clas 
of J. Oscar Miller. Judson League, or. 
ganist and pianist and newly appointed 
director of music at Furman University, 
has been engaged in special studies this 
summer at Peabody Conservatory. 
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Sol Alberti 


PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
Phone Wadsworth 4550 
Studio: 65 W. 7Ist., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, English 


| West 89th St., New York Riverside 2605 




















Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
N. Y. ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANIST 
Tel. Columbus 2297 


Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 


Frank Farrell 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 
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Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 





Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 
From Elementary Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 





: 181 E. 75th St. N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 
Studios: 1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 
George Hamlin CONCERT TENOR 


Instruction in pinging and English 


iction 
November Ist to May |5th: 1070 Madison Ave., 
New York; June Ist to November Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schuyler 5910 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 














Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 50! West 1I2Ist Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 











Earle Laros 


“The pianist with a message’”’ 
Recitals and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Elsie Lyon 





Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
305 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Albert Marsh 


Teacher of Oboe 
24 West 45th St., New York 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OE SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
313 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Conal O’C. Quirke 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
54 West 82nd Street, New York 
‘Phone 5880 Schuyler 


Adele Luis Rankin Uyric-Coloratura 


soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


























Arthur J. Hubbard 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON ° e ° ‘ ‘ ; 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 

om ge 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
ork. 


MASS. 











Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


William Reddick 


COMPOSER PIANIST 





Instruction—Coaching 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 
Studio: 593 Madison Avenue, New York 

Plaza 3477 


Elsa Riefflin soprano 


| 
| 
Teacher of Voice | 





Studio Carnegie Hall, New York 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62d St., New York _ 


Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Dan W. Smith 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
High Point, N. C. 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
; TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New Yo 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York j 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST—CO ACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
hone: 584 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 


Teacher of Votce 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
Teacher ~ 4'nging 
264 West 93 a lew York 
Schuyk 15 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The SCoeniees, Development of the 
entury” od 
205 West 57th St. Y Tel. Circle 450 


Carl Venth 
DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Te* 


Crystal Waters = Soloist 
Vocal Instruction 
At her Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New )% 
Telephone Rhinelander 1461 —_ 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kem?’ 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Piano!0g" 
810 Carnegie Hall New Yo 


Grand era Baritone 
Nikola Zan ‘Penmee Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti meth 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New Yor* 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfli Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interf<re®* 
The Logically Correct Method of \°' 
Production RK 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW 
Phone—Schuyler 9139 
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poon Studios Add New Depart- 


W thers N 

| ments for Coming Season 

Envica Clay Dillon, dramatic coach, 
has ned the teaching staff of the 
Herbs Witherspoon Studios in New 
york, which will open the season on 
Sept. Miss Dillon, teacher of many 
, era artists will be in charge of 
- opera class during the season. An 
‘nnovation in the activities of the stu- 
dios is the concert bureau for the benefit 
of pul ‘Is who have been prepared for 
public york by Mr. Witherspoon. This 
rill be in charge of Charles N. Drake. 
In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Witherspoon 
and Miss Dillon, the teaching staff will 
include Graham Reed, Edith W. Griffing, 


and Walter Leary, voice; Helen Wolver- 

ton and Alice Nichols, practice teachers; 
pr. Arthur Mees, oratorio coach; George 
4. Wedge, sight reading, theory and 
harmony; Louise de Ginsheim, French, 
and Diana Toledo, Italian. 





Preludes Played at Rialto 
Theater 


The Preludes to Acts I and III of 
Wagner’s “Lohengrin” were played by 
the orchestra of the Rialto Theater, un- 
der the conductorship of Hugo Riesen- 
feld, director, and Joseph Littau, during 
the week beginning Sept. 17. Lillian 
Powell danced a “Circassian Sword 
Dance” to music by Delibes. Arturo 
Cerion, French horn player, gave Drigo’s 


“Lohengrin” 








MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher and Coach 


INSTRUCTION 
LEHMANN METHOD 


Studio Opens Oct. Ist 


Address J. CARTALL, Sec., 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 
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Charlotte 


ROZE 


SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts 
30 Central Park South, New York | 
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Serenade as a solo number. At the Rivoli 
Theater special music by the orchestra 
under Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel 
Baer accompanied the film, “Manslaugh- 
ter,” which was given its premiére at 
this theater. 





Julia Glass, Lambert Pupil, Is Soloist at 
Capitol Theater 


Julia Glass, pianist and pupil of Alex- 
ander Lambert, played Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian” Fantasy with the orchestra at 
the Capitol Theater during the week be- 
ginning Sept. 17. The “Pagliacci” Pre- 
lude was played by the orchestra under 


Erno Rapee. Burleigh’s arrangement of 
“Deep River” was sung by a quartet 
made up of Betsy Ayres, Louise Scheerer, 
Ava Bomberger and Ray Hunter. Lia- 
doff’s “Tabatiére de Musique” was 
danced by Maria Gambarelli, and a spe- 
cial dance number was participated in 
by Thalia Zanou as solo danseuse, with 
Alexander Oumansky and _ the ‘ballet 
corps. 





Russell Snively Gilbert to Resume 
Teaching 


Russell Snively Gilbert, teacher of 
piano and composition, who returned 
from a vacation in Europe recently, will 


resume his teaching at the Seymour 
School of Musical Re-education, New 
York, on Oct. 1. He has made a spe- 
cialty in helping singers to have a better 
understanding of the harmonic structure 
of the music they sing and is the author 
of a duet book for beginners, “The In- 
troduction,” which was given a cordial 
reception last winter. 








Hear “Carmen” Excerpts at Strand 
Theater 


Louis Rozsa, baritone of the Metro- 
politan, sang the “Toreador Song” from 
“Carmen,” on the program of the Strand 
Theater, New York, during the week be- 
ginning Sept. 17. The orchestra played 
further excerpts from the Bizet opera, 
under the leadership of Carl Edouarde. 
Judson House and Estelle Carey were 
heard in a duet. 





Burnham to Conduct Master Classes 


Thuel Burnham, pianist and teacher, 
will begin his first series of master 
classes at his studio on Oct. 14 and 16. 
New classes wil' open on the first Satur- 
day and second Wednesday of each 
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GRACE 


HAMLIN 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Recital — Concert — Oratorio 


Westminster Hotel, Boston, U. S. A. 











LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 292 West 92nd St., New York 
Telephone Riverside 9486 



























HAVE YOU HEARD THE SCOTCH BARITONE 


CAMERON McLEAN 


SING “ANNIE LAURIE”? 


East of Chicago until January Ist. West of Chicago January to April. 
Management W. H. C. Burnett, 626 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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American Violin, viz.: 
Direction: J. D. Horvath, 
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VIOLIN CONTEST RECITAL 


Monday Evening, November 13th, 1922, 8.15. 


BANNER, 
Stradivarius Violin will be displayed. 
Horvath Building, 1861 Madison Avenue, 
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New York. 
Phone Harlem 0115 
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|| Deople And Events ; in New York's Week | 





VOOM MEAL, 


Grace Northrup Returns East from 
Pacific Coast 


Grace Northrup, the soprano, who has 
returned from the Pacific Coast, where 
she spent the summer, will be under the 
concert management of M. H. Hanson 
this season. Miss Northrup appeared a 
number of times in San Francisco in 


concert and oratorio and gave a recital 
in the ballroom of the St. Francis Hotel 
on Aug. 15. Considerable time was de- 
voted by Miss Northrup to teaching and 
she had a large class of vocal students, 
many of whom hold important church po- 
sitions in San Francisco and other cities 
in California. One of the singers who 
studied with her during the summer was 
Easton Kent, tenor, who appeared suc- 
cessfully in opera at the Greek Theater, 
Berkeley. 





Frances Foster Reopens Studio 


Frances Foster, pianist, accompanist 
and coach, who has been spending her 
vacation at her home in Nova Scotia, hus 
returned to New York and reopened her 
studio for the season. 





Charles Hargreaves to Teach in New 
York 

Among new vocal instructors in New 

York this season is Charles Hargreaves, 

whe opens his studio on Oct. 1 in the 

West Eighty-sixth Street Studio Build- 





ing. Mr. Hargreaves has been living 


out of New York for several years. He’ 


was widely known as a concert tenor 
before the outbreak of the war, when he 
was a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. This season he will again be 
heard in concert, but will devote the 
greater part of his time to teaching, in 
which work he had a wide experience 
during the years he lived in the West. 


Klibansky Singers Active 


Miriam Steelman, pupil of Sergei Kli- 
bansky, has just concluded a five months” 
tour of the Pacific Coast where she met 
with cordial success. Grace Marcella 
Liddane was heard recently in two con- 
certs in Cliff Haven, N. Y. Abbie Helen 
Howard is fulfilling a two weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Strand Theater in Seattle. 
She has also been engaged to appear 
before the Women Musicians’ Club in 
Varcouver, B. C., and has received an 
offer to appear with the American Light 
Opera Company. Alice Bender was the 
soloist in a concert at the Stadium in 
Tacoma on Sept. 9, and was also offered 
a contract with the American . Light 
Opera Company. Ernest H. Worth was 
heard in recital at the Cornish School in 
Seattle on Rept. 5. 


Edith Mancins Reavy Danses Prolonged 
Summer Session 


Edith Moxom-Gray, New York pianist, 
has completed the longest summer sea- 
son of teaching she has ever had, her 
pupils including teachers from promi- 


nent institutions in the Far West and 
South. After a brief rest, she will 
begin work for the fall at new studios. 
Her vrograms during the coming sea- 
son will include a number of novelties. 








PASSED AWAY 


ALUN EAA SULLA 


Julian Walker 


Julian Walker, baritone, died at his 
home in New York early on Tuesday 
morning, after a long ‘illness. Mr. 
Walker fifteen years ago was acclaimed 
in his tours of America as a singer of 
artistic attainments, particularly in ora- 
torio, but in March, 1907, he slipped upon 
an icy pavement in Washington and suf- 
fered such injuries that he was obliged 
to relinquish his concert career. Since 
that time he devoted himself to teaching. 





Georgine Cooke Machado 


NEW ORLEANS, Sept. 18.— Georgine 
Cooke Machado, leading soprano of 
Christ Church Cathedral, died recently. 
Mrs. Machado, who studied singing with 
Mr. L’Enfant, Florian Schaffter and 
Mme. Lavedan, was well known on the 
local concert stage and achieved great 
popularity through her services for 
charitable and patriotic purposes. Her 
last appearance before her untimely 
death was on the occasion of the Maison 
Claire benefit for the orphan children of 
France last spring. 

HELEN PITKIN SCHERTZ. 





Amabile Samuels 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 20.—Amabile 
Samuels, for thirty-one years a member 
of the United States Marine Band, died 
on Sept. 16. Mr. Samuels, who was 
seventy-six years of age, was born on 
the island of Malta. After eight years’ 
service in the English Navy he joined the 
United States Navy, and served under 
Admiral Farragut on the ship Franklin. 
Upon leaving the navy he joined the 
Marine Band. He was for seventeen 
years trumpet instructor of the United 
States Marine Corps. A. T. MARKS. 





D. J. Coutts 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Aug. 12.-—D. 
J. Coutts, vice-director of the University 
Conservatorium, died recently in a pri- 
vate hospital, at the age of fifty-nine 
years. Mr. Coutts, who was a teacher 
of piano and harmony at the Conserva- 
torium, was a University Extension lec- 
turer and represented Tasmania on the 
Australian Examination Board. He 
took his degree as Bachelor of Music at 





the Melbourne University in 1894 
Karl Dorius Johann Fuchs 
DANZIG, Sept. 10. — Karl Dorius 


Johann Fuchs, pianist, composer, organ- 


ist and critic, well known thryughout 


died on Sept. 
a year. 


THe PLUTO LOPE eee OPE POLO eee LOPeLe ee eo eee eee Peete EEE PULL LLU LEC CLLLL 


Europe, died here recently at the age of 
84 years. He was the author of some ten 
volumes on musical subjects, being an 
authority on choral music. He was a 
friend of Richard Wagner and Nietzsche, 
and played a part in the celebrated con- 
troversy between the two men. Mr. 
Fuchs was a pupil of Hans von Biilow, 
and took the degree of Ph. D. at Griefs- 
wald. Latterly he was organist at the 
Petrikirche in this city. 





Mrs. Carlisle-Carr 


LONDON, Sept. 16.—Mrs. Carlisle-Carr, 
an exponent of modern Italian methods 
of voice production who had a studio in 
New York, died here recently. She was 
a daughter of the late General Sir John 
Bisset and is survived by her daughters, 
Mary Helen Carlisle, painter, and Sybil 
Carlisle, actress. 








Marie Burtenshaw Snow 


DETROIT, Sept. 16.—Marie Burtenshaw 
Snow, who was prominently identified 
with the Tuesday Musicale in this city, 
and well known as a singer, died re- 
cently. Mrs. Snow was one of the most 
active supporters of musical projects in 
Detroit. 





Henry Oedekoven 


Henry Oedekoven, former president. 
of the Singerbund of New York, died on 
Sept. 13 at his home in East Fifteenth 
Street, Flatbush, aged seventy-two years. 
He had been for some years prominently 
identified with German singing societies. 





Reinhardt G. Homberg 


DETROIT, Sept. 16.—Reinhardt G. 
Homberg, an ardent worker on behalf of 
the Chamber Music Society for many 
years, died a few days ago. For the 
past eighteen years he was _ identified 
with Frederick Stearns & Co. 





C. Webb Long 


WICHITA, KAN., Sept. 16.—C. Webb 
Long, composer of songs and for many 
years an employee of the J. O. Adams 
Music Company, died on Sept. 10, after a 
prolonged illness, at the age of thirty- 
nine years. T. L. K. 





Cecilia Rose Kraft 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—Cecilia Rose 
Kraft, mother of Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
7, after an illness of about 
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Photo by City Photo Con 


Tandy Mackenzie, Young Hawaiian Tenor, Singing to a Capacity Audience in a Recent Rec'tal at the Liberty Theater in Honolulu 


EWS has reached New York of the 

success in Honolulu of the Hawaiian 
tenor, Tandy Mackenzie, discovered sev- 
eral seasons ago by William Thorner, 
who has taught him and is now launch- 
ing him in concert. Mr. Mackenzie spent 
the summer in his native islands, where 
he gave eight sold-out concerts, three of 
them in Honolulu. He tells in a letter 
written to his New York management, 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, of a 
unique experience which he had this 


summer, when he accepted the invitation 
of the superintendent of the leper settle- 
ment at Kalaupapa, on the island of 
Molokai, to sing before these afflicted 
people. Arriving at Pukoo, Molokai, by 
a Japanese sampan, he drove by auto- 
mobile up the mountain 2000 feet high, 
which shuts the settlement off from the 
rest of the island. No natives will travel 
farther than the summit, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and the superintendent, Mr. Mc- 
Veigh, were therefore obliged to proceed 
on the backs of mules down the tortuous 


decline to the settlement. 

“The trail is only two feet wide,’ 
writes Mr. Mackenzie, “and a misstep 
means death. But these mules never 
make missteps. It took ninety minutes 
to make the descent, and at the bottom 
of the trail a committee of lepers met us 
and gave me a royal reception.” 

Mr. Mackenzie states that he never 
met a happier lot of people. The first 
night they sang for him, composing songs 
in his honor. “My own concert was a 
thrilling success,” he writes. “One of 


, 


the inmates acted as my accompanis 
acquitted himself expertly. They h 
fine piano there, and know a]! 
Caruso and John McCormack, w! 
their favorites.” 

The singer had intended to leave after 
the concert, but remained in Mr. \e. 
Veigh’s quarters for four days and gave 
a second concert. The lepers made a 
lection and tried to present him with 
$470, but this money he would not : 

He believes he is the first singer w! 
ever visited the settlement. 
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LOUISVILLE HAILS CHOIR 


Body of 1000 Singers at Kentucky State 
Fair—Award Ten Scholarships 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 18.—The Jubi- 
late Chorus, augmented to 1000 voices 
and assisted by Cervone’s Band, took 
part in a concert at the opening of the 
Kentucky State Fair on Sept. 10. Under 
the baton of E. J. Scheerer, the choir 
sang with good effect Bach’s “Now Let 
Every Tongue Adore Thee,” Haydn’s 
“The Heavens Are Telling” and other 
numbers, and Flora Marguerite Bertelle, 
soprano, sang the incidental solos admir- 
ably. The audience was estimated at 
10,000 persons. 

The Liberty Insurance Bank has 
awarded ten free Louisville Conserva- 
tory scholarships to C. K. Harmon and 
Iva Dagley, voice; Ada Kephart, Mar- 
garet Fust and Joseph Henry, piano; 
Morris Perlmutter and Howard Koch, 
violin; Marjorie Warden, dramatic art, 
and Bettie Morris and Ada Kephart, 
public school music. The winners were 
chosen after competitive examination by 
a board of examiners, made up of music 
teachers and critics who were screened 
from the view of the contestants. 
HARVEY PEAKE. 





Churches Trace History of Sacred Music 


Many churches in America, Commu- 
nity Service, Inc., states, are holding 
Sunday services in which the history of 
church music from Palestrina to the 
present day is depicted. With each pro- 
gram is given a ten-minute talk on the 
composers and their music. The series 
was first given at the Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church, Oakland, Cal., by Alex- 
ander Stewart, now a musical organizér 


on the Pacific Coast for Community 
Service. The latter organization has 
made the programs available to churches 
throughout the country in a bulletin is- 
sued from its headquarters in New York. 
It is also being urged by Community 
Service that circulating choral libraries 
be established in various cities as an aid 
to church and other choral groups. 





Bruno Walter to Spend January and 


February in America 


Bruno Walter, the new conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony who will be 
guest conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony in three concerts, will remain in 


America during the months of January 
and February. This will be Mr. Walter’s 
first experience touring, since he has 
spent the entire twenty-nine years of his 
musical activities in Vienna, Munich and 
the larger German cities. 


D’Alvarez Closing Australian Tour 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, 
whose tour of Australia is drawing to 


a close, will return to America by the 
S. S. Ventura, reaching San Francisco 


in November. She will fulfil a return 
engagement in Honolulu en route and 


will be heard on the Pacific Coast and in 
Canada before coming East. 


Hemus to Sing Again in “Impresario” 

Students of the ten-days’ master class 
held recently in Birmingham, Ala., by 
Percy Hemus, who has returned to New 
York, have presented him with a memento 
in the shape of a ring set with a blood- 
stone and engraved with the date of 
his visit. The baritone, who broke a 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


| C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





precedent in undertaking the instruction 
of a master class, has no intention of 
taking up the profession of teaching, 
and will continue to be known to the 
public only as a singer. The Birming- 
ham class was arranged only after 
urgent requests, and Mr. Hemus gave 
111 lessons in ten days. 

He is preparing for the opening of 
his tour as head of the company which 
William Wade Hinshaw is sending out 
again this season in Mozart’s “Im- 
presario.” The baritone spent his sum- 
mer vacation in the Ozark Mountains. 
Mr. Hemus and his wife, Gladys Craven, 
pianist, made the trip from Springfield, 
Mo. to New York by motor, stopping in 
the Adirondacks on the way. 





Montgomery Band Completes Series of 
Twenty Summer Concerts 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Sept. 16.—A’ mu- 
nicipal band of thirty-eight amateurs, 
recruited from the Shrine Band of Alca- 
zar Temple, Montgomery, has just con- 
cluded a series of twenty evening con- 
certs. Twelve numbers were played on 
each program without a single repetition 
throughout the series and without any 
jazz. The band used a musical library of 
3000 works belonging to the Shrine and 
was conducted by Will D. Hallowell, of 
the Shrine Band. He was presented with 
a silver cup by the men. 

JOHN C. O’CONNELL. 


Louisville to Have Artists’ Course 

P. S. Durham, concert direct 
Kosair Temple, Louisville, Ky., concluded 
arrangements last week with the \ 
sohn Musical Bureau whereby an art 
concert course will be given under t 
auspices of the Temple this season. T! 
artists engaged include May _ Peterso 
Mabel Garrison and Olive Kline, 
pranos; Sophie Braslau and Elsie Baker 
contraltos; Royal Dadmun and Kk 
Werrenrath, baritones; Lambert Mur 
phy and Mario Chamlee, tenors, and 4 
bert Spalding, violinist. The first 
will be given on Oct. 7. 


— 





Federation Contest Winners to Make 
Tour 
A fall tour for the winners of the 1/4 
biennial contest of the National Feder 
tion of Music Clubs is being arranged 0) 
Ralph J. MacFadyen of the Univers# 
Concert Bureau, New York, under tt 
auspieces of the Federation. The artist 
who are Devora Nadworney, contralto 
Bayonne, N. J.; Enrique Ros, pianist © 
New York; George G. Smith, baritone ® 
Chicago, and Herman Rosen, violinist ‘ 
Cleveland, will make a New Y ork appeal 
ance at Aeolian Hall on Sept. 30. 


All the material in MusIcat A} 
copyrighted and may be reprod 
when proper credit is given. 


— 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be th 
finest now made. They contain more val, 
able improvements than all others. 

Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 

Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 

Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 

Send for illustrated Art Catalogu: 








BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players wit 


all-metal actio™ 











WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK. 
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